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THE EARLY HOUSING AND TREATMENT 
OF THE POOR, 

Considering the great interest which has re- 
cently developed itself in the public mind in 
relation to this subject, it may not be out of place 
to bring together a few notes illustrative of the 
mode in which it was dealt with in England in 
former times. 

Previous to the Reformation the housing of the 
poor, especially in the rural districts, and the pro- 
vision for paupers rested almost entirely with the 
monasteries, The monks were easy landlords, 
and were not backward in making suitable pro- 
vision for their tenants. Harrison (Description of 
England, 1577) says :— 

“Herein I will commend sundrie of the monasticall 
votaries, especiallie moonkes, for that they were authors 
of manie goodlie barowes and endwares, neere unto their 
dwellings, 9 otherwise they pretended to be men 
separated from the world.” 


We possess considerable sources of information 


as to the homes of the working classes in the’ 


fifteenth and early part of the sixteenth century, 
from which it seems evident that their command 
of the necessaries of life in proportion to their 
wages was greater than at the present time. The 
comparison of prices and wages between the two 
periods involving the purchasing power of money 


is somewhat complicated, but not difficult. We 
have to take into account 

1. The intrinsic value of the coinage. 

2. The rate of 

3. The prices of the necessaries of life in the 
currency of the period. 

4. The rent of land at the time. 

In the early part of the sixteenth century, just 
before the Reformation, the ounce of silver was 
worth 3s. 4d., or, in other words, the shilling of 
Henry VIIL. was in intrinsic value 1.55 the 
modern coin. The wages of an ordinary labourer 
were 64d. per day. The rents of cottages varied 
from 2s. 8d. to 4s. per annum. Six or eight 
days’ labour was, therefore, sufficient to pay the 
year’s rent. At the present day, taking an agri- 
cultural labourer’s wages at 15s. a week, and 
cottage rent at 2s. a week, or 51. a year, it requires 
forty days’ labour to pay the yearly rent. No 
doubt the cottages at that time were mere hovels; 
but I fear a large number at the present day are 
little better. 

About the same period wheat was 6s. 8d. per 
quarter, the price of a pig 3s. 2d., and of a cow 
16s, A labourer earning 64d. a day, or 3s. 3d. 
per week, could purchase a quarter of wheat with 
a fortnight’s labour, which would now require three 
weeks’, or a pig with one week’s work, which would 
certainly now require the labour of three. Leaving 
out of view the cost of clothing and of the higher 
agrémens which modern habits require, there can 
be no doubt that the common people before the 
Reformation enjoyed an amount of rude plenty 
which has never since been equalled. 

After the dissolution, when the monastic pro- 
perty into the hands of greedy and rapacious 
favourites, the poor became an incumbrance, and 
every effort was made to get rid of them. Leland, 
in his Commentaries, referring to this subject, 
says:— 

“There are some which are not so favorable when 
they have gotten such lands, as to let the houses re- 
maine upon them to the use of the poore, but they will 
compound with the lord of the soile to pull them downe 
for altogither, saieng that if they did let them stand 
they should but toll beggers to the towne, thereby to 
surcharge the rest of the parish, and laie more burden 
upon them......Certes a great number complaine of the 
increase of povertie, but few men doo see the verie 
root from whence it doth proceed,” 

Harrison says:— 

“Tf the old records of every manor be sought, and 
search made to find what tenements are fallen either 
down, or into the lord’s hands, or brought and united 
together by other men, it will soon appear that in some 
one manor seventeen, eighteen, or twenty houses are 
shrunk. I know what I say by mine own experience. 
————s that some one cottage be here an 
there erected of late, which is to little purpose.” 

He goes on to say:— 

“They speake also of three things that are growen 
to be verie grievous unto them, to wit, the inbansing of 
rents; the daitie oppression of copiholders, and the third 
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thing is usurie, a trade brought in by the Jewes, now 
perfectlie practised almost by everie Christian.” 

Another influence operating in the same direc- 
tion was the conversion into a eng of a con- 
siderable quantity of land which was previously 
in tillage. This arose from two causes ; the in- 
creased produce of the cultivated land, which by 
lowering prices diminished its value ; and the rise 
of the woollen manufacture, which enhanced the 
value of wool and rendered pasture more profitable 
than tillage. 

The attention of the legislature was called to 
this early in the sixteenth century. An Act (4 
Hen. VII. cap. 19) decrees that 
“if any person shall decay a town, hamlet, or house of 
husbandry, or convert tillage into pasture, the immediate 
lord of the fee shall have the moiety of the offender's 
land until the offence be reformed.” 

This was confirmed and strengthened by several 
subsequent Acts during the reigns of Henry VIIL, 
Edward VI., and Philip and Mary. The process, 
however, went on, the ton we | labourers were 
thrown out of employment, and in some form or 
other became a charge on the community. The 
first mode of relief was a licence to beg. By the 
22 Hen. VIII. cap. 12, the justices of the peace 
in every county were empowered to give licences 
under their seals to poor, aged, and impotent per- 
sons to beg within a certain precinct, Any tres- 
ing beyond the limits, or begging without 
nce, were to be whipped or set in the stocks. 

This system was in practice in Scotland to a 
very recent period. The graphic figure of the old 
bluegown Edie Ochiltree in the Antiquary will 
suggest itself to every reader. This statute of 
Henry VIII., which was confirmed by the 3 & 4 
Edward VI. 2. 16, was modified in 1562 by the 
5 Eliz. cap. 3. The legislature seemed to be puzzled 
by the serious problem before them, and were 
groping about foraremedy. The language of the 
statute is so significant that it deserves quoting 
verbatim. It enacts that 
“The Poor and impotent persons of every Parish 
shall be relieved of that which every person will of 
their charity give weekly : And the same relief shall be 
gathered in every Parish by collectors assigned, and 
weekly distributed to the poor; for none of them shall 
openly go or sit begging. And if any parishioner shall 
obstinately refuse to pay reasonably towards the relief 
of the said Poor, or shall discourage others, then the 
Justices of the Peace at the Quarter Sessions may tax 
him toa reasonable weekly sum, which if he refuse to 

y, they may commit him to prison. And if any 

arish have in it more impotent poor persons than they 
are able to relieve, then the Justices of the Peace may 
license so many of them as they shall think good to beg 
in one or more Hundreds of the said county, And if 
any Poor beg in any other place than he is licensed he 
shall be punished as a vagabond,” 
This punishment is defined in the 14 Eliz., cap. v.: 

“ A vagabond above the age of fourteen years shall be 
adjudged to be grievously whipped and burned through 

je of the right ear with a hot iron of the com- 


ass of an inch, unless some credible will take 
im into service for a year. And if, being of the age of 
eighteen > ean he after do fall again into a roguish life he 
shall suffer death as a felon, unless some credible person 
will take him into service for two years. And if he 
life, he shall be adj 

a Tteion. 

This punishment might be thought too severe to 
have been usually inflicted for such an offence, but 
the reign of Elizabeth was rather remarkable for 
the cruelty of its sentences. I have before me a 
record, A.D, 1565, of the Lay + of a man 
for pocket-picking. He no regular trial, but 
was summarily dealt with as follows. He was 
imprisoned several days, then nailed by the ear 
to a post at the flesh shambles, then turned out 
naked from the waist upwards, when many boys 
of the town with withy rods whipped him out of 
the town. He was also locked to a clog with an 
iron chain and horse-block till Friday — 
next after, and finally before the mayor an 

bailiffs oe the town, having made restitution 
of 6s, 8d. 

In 1555 an Act (2 & 3 Phil. and Mary, 
cap. 1) was passed, authorizing a commission to 
inquire ‘‘ how many villages, houses, and habita- 
tions had been decayed in the northern counties, 
and what lands had been enclosed, and to take 
such order as shall be thought convenient for the 
re-edifying of such decayed houses, and for the 
new erecting of others,” However careful Parlia- 
ment might be of the interests of the farmers and 
yeomen, the claims of the poor were sternly re- 
pressed. Although the change from tillage to 
pasture, by throwing the labourers out of employ- 
ment, had to a great extent compelled them to 
take refuge in the towns, yet it would seem there 
had been a reaction, and cottages began to be 
built in the country districts. Whereupon, ia 
1589, an Act (31 Eliz. cap. 7) was passed, en- 
titled “An Act against the Erecting and Main- 
taining of Cottages.” The preamble recites :— 

** For the avoiding of the great inconveniences which 
are found by experience to grow by the erecting 
building of great numbers and multitude of cottages, 
which are daily more and more encreased in many parts 
of this realm; Be it enacted [&c., inter alia] that no 
person shall within this realm of England make, build, 
&c., any manner of cottage, habitation, or dwelling— 
unless the same person do assign and lay to the said 
cottage four acres of ground at the least, being his own 
suena or inheritance lying near to the said cottage,” 

under a penalty of forty shillings per month during 
the existence of the said cottage. But while thus 
protecting the interests of the landowners in the 
country, full liberty was given to the erection of 
cottages in the towns, which was further en- 
couraged by section 6 of the same Act, which pro- 
vided that 
“there shall not be any Znmate or more families or house- 
holds than one dwelling or inhabiting in any one cottage ; 
upon pain that every owner or occupier of any such 
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eotings suffering any such inmate or other family than | man knoweth how they are releeved, togeither with all 
one, shall forfeit to the Lord of the Leet within which | the rest of the boyes wenches newly come shall lyke- 
such et shall be, the sum of ten shillings for every | wyse avoyd.” 
month ’ . The various attempts to put down poverty by the 
such inmate shall continue. Presentments were | strong hand and oy treat it as a crime havi 
- yh ge A at the Leet courts upon inquiry by | failed, milder measures were gradually adop’ 

© Oath Of the jurors. The 14 Eli . 5 ided for the relief of 

Driven from the country into the towns, and "The 18° Bie 


risoners. The 18 Eliz. cap. 3 sanctioned the 
prevented by penalties from occupation as lodgers, | formation of a fund for setting the poor to work. 


the poor were placed, as it were, “between the | The 39 Eliz. cap. 3 contained the outline of the 
devil and the Joop sea,” and must have suffered | Poor Law, which, extended by the celebrated 
considerable hardship. This Act was not allowed | 43 Bliz. cap. 2, has been, with modifications, the 
to lie dormant; prosecutions are recorded for build- | jaw of the land ever since. 

ing cottages in the country, and the provisions for| The above sketch will show that in regard to 
the avoiding of inmates or inmakes in the towns, | the housing and treatment of the poor there has 
were very soon put into permanent operation, a8 | heen a gradual amelioration and a more sympa- 
will be seen in the records of many of our boroughs. | thetic feeling. The present generation in this 
Thus, in the Port Moot minutes of the city of respect will not suffer by comparison with any of 
Liverpool, October, 1589, the grand jury present | those which have gone before. J. A. Picrow. 
“That all those who keep or succour.any inmakes| Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 

within this town shall avoid the same inmakes or 
cause them to be avoided before the feast of St. 
Andrew the Apostle next ensuing, upon pain of 


SCULLERY AND SCULLION. 


their fines.” 
This system of informations and presentments 
led to an inquisitorial interference which must have 
been almost intolerable. Thus :— 
“1623, Jan. 13. We doe agree that any housekeeper 
in this towne whosoever, that hath anie strange woman 
in his house being with child, that they shall forthwith 
upon payne of their fyne cleare there howses from them.” 
1681, Oct. 24. Mr. Rd. Cleaveland is presented 
as having in his house five inmates, who turned 
out to be his own servants. 
1686, Oct. 4. Port Moot, “Wee p’sent John 
Catterall for harbouring his father and mother 
without giving notice or securite to Mr. Maior, 
vis. viiid.” 
Of course, after the passing of the Poor Law 
Act this feeling was intensified by the dread of 
the poor obtaining parochial settlements. 


1678. “ John Chorley, Gent, Maior. Whereas by dalye 


With regard to scullery, Prof. Skeat (following 
Mr. Wedgwood) tells us, “The word is really English, 
though the suffix -yis French”; that is to say, 
sculler is English and y is French. He then goes 
on to say that “sculler is a remarkable alteration 
of swiller, i.e, a washer, from the verb swill, to 
wash, A.-5S, swilian...... This is proved by the his- 
tory of the word, in which two changes took place : 
(1) from swiller to squiller; and (2) from squillery 
to scullery.” Later on he says, “There is, in 
fact, no doubt as to the matter”; but he allows 
that “the change from swillery or squillery to 
scullery was helped out by some confusion with 
O.F. escuelle (from Lat, scutella, a dish), so that a 
scullery was looked on as a place for dishes rather 
than as being merely the place for washing them.” 
Now to this derivation I have the following 
objections to make : (1) That there is no evidence 
whatever to show that the verb swill ever becamo 


ch experience wee find that by reason of the late improve- | squtll ; (2) That it would be difficult, if not im- 
nd ments in buildinge of houses and shipps in and about possible, to find a word ending in ery in which 
~ this ofthe er is altogether English and the y French ; 
le have of late time resorted hither, and have Pasa 7 / 
no in to gues eutilemente this (3) That it is very unlikely that squillery would 
ld, burrough is become verie grievouslie burdened with idle | have become scullery. . 
= and wandringe persons of suspected reputations......It] With regard to (1), Prof. Skeat does, indeed, 
aid is therefore ordered that in everie streete within the produce some examples showing that initial sw 
wn liberties there shalbee elected and chosen by the homage | 5,4 become squ: but this does not prove that 
of the said burrough yearlie one or more inhabitants to di qs l bi: t 
observe the office of Inspectors of Inmates for one yeare,” | Sul ever did become squill, it only shows tha 
ing &e. it might have done 80. He seems to think, too, 
nus The inmates so reported were presented at the | that because we find in the Prompt. Parv., p. 471, 
the Port Moot and mulcted, the fine being usually | “ Sqwyllare, dysche-wescheare,” therefore squiller 
1 of 3s. 4d. for each individual. This became in course | stands for swiller. But surely it shows nothing 
en- of time really a poll tax upon lodgers, and was | more than that the writer of the book thought 
)r0- continued far down into the eighteenth century. | @ish-washer a good English equivalent for squiller. 
The casual poor were treated with little cere-| As for (2), I should have thought that the words 
ase- mony :— pantry and buttery, which Prof. Skeat quotes as 
age; 1623. “ We doe all agree that the reste of the lewd | instances in which there is the Fr. ending y used 
such p'sons not haveinge there frends in towne, nor that any | of the place or room where certain operations ar@ 
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»* might have led him to suspect that 


» squylerey = iller and squillery), &c. 


as in them, so in scullery, not only the y, but the 
whole ending ery (in pantry shortened to ry), | forms are indisputably French, and I have been 
led to take this view by the forms I find in diffe- 


might be French also, There are a great many 


rent dictionaries, principally French. In Dau 


words in English ending in ery (or ry), and by far cange, 
- : : + s.v, Scutelarius (with one 1), I find the equivalent 


the greater number are of French origin, whilst 


in the rest I believe that the whole of the ery or | Fr. 
scutellarum cura incumbit”; whilst Kelham, in 


his Norman Dict., has the still older forms scute- 
lar and scutelaire, in the same sense.* Again, 
Ducange, s.v. “‘ Scutellariwm, Locus vel vas u 


has been copied from the French. I believe 
that the English words with one of these 
endings, such as fishery, outlawry, piggery, &c., 
are of them much more modern than scullery, 


which in its older forms seems to date back at | repo’ 
(see note t, p.185) and escuetllier as the O.F. equiva- 


lents. I also find in Ducange, s.v. Extersorium, 


least as far as the fifteenth century ;+ and that the 


. sculier (anno 1404), defined as a servant, “ cui 


nuntur scutelle,” gives the words esculier 


termination was probably not made use of for 
ple generally had ceased | Fr. essuyons & esculles (cloths or clouts for dishes), 


English words until 
to know or to notice that it was a French termina- 
tion, which would scarcely be so early as the four- 
teenth or fifteenth century. 
rule to be extremely cautious about 


for esculles is manifestly = escuelles,t though as 
no meaning is given to this word in the index to 
It is a very good | Ducange, it is probable that the writer or writers 
mouncing | of that index could not guess the meaning of the 
word. And lastly, in Sherwood’s French and 


words with acknowledged French endings to be 
English Dictionary (1632) I find, “ The scullerie, 


otherwise than French. Had Prof, Skeat observed 


this rule he would not have declared broker (O.E. | escueillerie.” It may be thought, perhaps, that as 


brocour with the Fr. ending our) to be English. 


escueillerie is not found in Cotgrave, it was made 


With regard to (3), I am of opinion that scullery | up by Sherwood from the Eng. scullery; but the 


would have become squillery, rather than squillery, 
scullery. Prof. Skeat cites “Scorel or squerel, 
beest,” from the Prompt. Parv. as in favour of 
his view, but surely this does not show that squerel 
is older than scorel ; indeed, the fact that scorel is 

ut first points rather the other way. La Curne de 
Bee. Palaye gives the forms escuriewx and escuireus, 
escuriex and esquirex; whilst Littré gives severa 
examples with u (most of them from the thir- 


form escueillier, quoted above from Ducange, shows 
that this is not so. 


Now it will be noticed that in none of these 


examples I have exactly the squy or squi of the 
English forms squyler or squiller; but I shall show 
further on (see note §) that there must certainly 
have been a form escuellier, and there was pro- 
1} bably also a form escuilier (from esculier, with 
inserted 4), from which squiller and squyler would 
readily develope,t and at any rate I have the scu of 


teenth centary), and does not give one with wi, 
scullery in several instances. The fact is that from 


so that probably the uw forms are the oldest, 
especially as we do find escurel (both in Littré and 
in Ste. Palaye), which is evidently older than the | ( 
forms given above which do not end in el, and we | f 
do not find escuirel. Compare the Lat. corium, 


the Lat. scutella two forms arose, escuelle and esculle 


and escueille), and that the former (in which the e 
ollowing the u does not form one syllable with it§) 


gave rise to squillery and the latter to scullery. 


which became cur in old Provengal and is cuer in 


* Kelham, unfortunately, gives no references, but 


Mod. Prov. and cwir in French, an ¢ being added ately, § 
from the nature of his tionary he would scarcely 


in the one case and an ¢ in the other. 


I reply the French one just mentioned by Prof. 


If I am now asked what my own derivation is, —_ given the words if they had not been used in Eng- 


t+ I say manifestly because in Ste. Palaye’s Dict. I 
escuellée with the same meaning of 


Skeat, but rejected by him, viz., from the O.F. | find both esculée and 

escuelle, dish. Mr, Wedgwood is much more in- | “une pleine escuelle.” ; ‘ 
clined thee Pref Skeat to scullery from |, 
this word, but even he ultimately declares in . - Pe | 
favour of the derivation from swill, and with this | Pronounced and sometimes written paire and suis (OF. 


verb he connects (as Prof. Skeat does) the forms | gu 


* Or rather, perhaps, where certain persons did their 
work, for pantry and buttery seem to be derived, not from 


ir). 


§ We see, then, that Prof. Skeat’s suggestion (quoted 


above), that the change from illery to scullery was 
helped out by the OF. + 


escuelle, is perfectly untenable, 
inasmuch as escuelle was pronounced very much more 


= and bouteille, but from panetier and bouteiller (the | i : 
like squillery than scullery. The cuelle in the Mod, Fr. 


ter in its old or Norman French form), the servants 


écuelle is pronounced very much more like our quell 


who had to do with the pain and the bouteilles, How- 
than cull, and that this was so likewise in ancient times, 


ever, it is not altogether certain, for, while Littré de- 


though the « was then probably pronounced more like & 


rives paneterie from panetier (on account of the ¢t, no 
} « and less like a w, is shown by Littré’s remark, “ Dans 


doubt), he derives bouteillerie from bouteille. 


lancienne versification, cuel dans escuele faisait deux 


+ Prof. Skeat quotes an example of squyler=squiller 
the servant connected with the squillery or scullery) | syllabes,” At the same time it would seem that by cer- 
rom a book (Handlynge Synne) written so early as 1303. 


tain people or in certain partsof France the cuel was 


= 
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the above facts before us it is, I 


With 1 think, 
impossible to doubt that the forms squiller an 


squillery have come from the French, and Kelham 
long since came to this conclusion. It is much 
simpler to suppose this than to assert, with Mr. 
Wedgwood and Prof. Skeat, that a gq has been 
inserted between the s and the w of to swill, besides 
which there is very strong evidence in favour of 
the one view and none at all in favour of the 
other. Mr. Wedgwood, however, does quote 
from a book (Nominale) of the fifteenth century, 
“ Swiller, a scullion. Liza, a swyllere,” and this 
certainly shows that as early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury some confusion existed between the forms 
swiller and squiller ; but unfortunately squiller is 
at least as old as, and probably older* than, 
swiller, whereas swiller ought, on Messrs. Wedg- 
wood and Skeat’s theory, evidently to be the 
older form. My notion, therefore, is that squiller 
is the Norm. Fr. form of the Fr. escuellier—a form 
which I have been unable to find (7. ¢., with the 
meaning of squiller), though it is represented by 
esculiert and sculier (both quoted above), but 
which must have existed—and that this, soon 
after it was introduced into England, very natur- 
~, pet mixed up with the Eng. swiller from to 


As for scullion, my note on scullery has become 
so long that I must defer the few remarks I have 
to e on the word to another note. 


F. Cuance, 
Sydenham Hill. 


Cazoosz.—In the register of burials of Mull- 
‘on, A.D. 1762, appear the following entries:— 
‘John James, alias Cazoose, July 9.” “John 
James, alias Casouse, the younger, Sept. 3.” (See 
E. G. Harvey, Mullyon: its History, 1875, p. 14.) 
The editor remarks that the word Cazoose points to 


ype as one syllable, and this gave rise to the 
forms esculle (the we being pronounced like u, though 
its general pronunciation seems to have been ew, as in 
bauf—see Brachet, s.v. “ Accueillir”—unless, indeed, 
esculle is as old as escuelle, and was so formed from 
scutella) and escueille (an i being added), This latter 
form we do not, indeed, meet with, but it must have 
existed, as we do find escueillier and escueillerie, both 
uoted inthe text. Now (e)scueillerie would give scullery, 
just as the Fr. cueillir has given our to cull. 

* Escueillier, which I have quoted above from 
Ducange, dates from 1286; see Ducange, Index, s. v. 
“ Joannes de Janua.” See also note f, p, 184, col. 1, from 
which it appears that squiller (in the form squyler) is as 
old as 1303. 

+ Roquefort gives esculier the same meaning as 

ge gives to sculier, viz., that of a servant who has 
charge of the dishes, Now sculier, written with two /’s 
—and to two /'s it is certainly entitled etymologically— 
would give Prof. Skeat’s sculler at once; and from it also 
could at once be formed sculerie,; or, with two 1's, scullerie, 
which would be exactly our scullery. The form escuellier 
is to be found in Ducange and Ste. Palaye, but with the 


the district lying in St. Keverne parish between 
Crousa Downs and the Black Head, the inha- 
bitants of which locality are to this day known as 
the “Casousers”; and hence these Jameses are 
known to have come. Here we have a nickname 
Cazoose, or Casouser, applied to the people living 
in a certain part of the Lizard district. What is 
the meaning of the term? Mr. Harvey supposes 
that the word means a leper, and tells us that skin 
affections are prevalent throughout the whole of 
the Lizard district. Wedgwood, in his Dict. of Eng- 
lish Etymology, 1872, suggests that Lizard Point 
may have received its name from having been a 
place of retirement for lazars. He reminds us 
that several places in a like situation are known 
by this name in Brittany (for example, Lézar- 
drieux, i, ¢., the lazar place on the Trieux), where 
there is now commonly a rope walk, ropemaking 
being a craft much affected by lepers. Bearing in 
mind these lazar associations of the Lizard dis- 
trict, I think we shall not be wrong if we come to 
the conclusion that the Cornish Cazoose is identical 
with the Breton Kakouz, which is thus explained 
in Le Gonidec’s Breton-French Dict.:— 

“ Kakouz, nom injurieux que les Bretons donnent aux 
cordiers et aux tonneliers qui passent parmi eux pour 
lépreux de pére en fils d dants des Juifs dis- 


persés aprés la ruine de Jérusalem. Anciennement, lé- 
preux. 


“ Kakouzéri, corderie, lieu oi l'on fait de la corde. 
Tonnellerie, lieu ot l’on fait des tonneaux, Ancienne- 
ment, léproserie. 


“ Kakouzez, la femme ou la fille d’un cordier ou d’un 
tonnelier. Autrefois, lépreuse.” 

It may be interesting to note that it has been sug- 
gested that Cacod (the old form of Bret. Kakouz) 
may be the original of the difficult French word 
Cagot, which is explained in Cotgrave as “a hypo- 
crite or dissembler; also, a white leper,” whence 
“ Cagoterie, hypocrisy; also, white leprosy” (see 
Academy, Sept. 21, 1878, p. 298, Atheneum, 
Jan. 24, 1880, p. 127). A. L, Mayrnerw, 
18, Bradmore Road, Oxford. 


Goop Luck 1n THE Tip or A Bortep Cow's 
Toneue.—There was a cold tongue on the break- 
fast table. An elderly clergyman, who was a 
guest, said, “ Will you allow me to cut off the 
tip?” “Certainly,” was the reply; “but you will 
find it very hard.” “So much the better,” ob- 
served the clergyman, as he cut off the piece and 
then put it in his pocket, saying, “If you carry 
about with you the tip of a cow’s tongue it will 
bring you good luck.” It appeared that he had 
amassed ‘a goodly collection of tips of tongues. 


This bit of folk-lore is new to me. 


Curupert Bepe. 
[It is none the less familiar. The tip of a dried neat’s 


tongue is frequently carried in the purse for luck.) 


Gitpinc or tHE Cross 1n — The 


meaning only of marchand or fabricant d'écuelles, 


following extract from the Parliamentary Report, 
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May 8, 1625, shows that the cost of public works 
in the City was not defrayed by the Corporation in 
those days:— 

“A motion being made about the Extraordinary 
Guilding of the Cross in Cheape, and the Images there- 
upon, eferred to the Committee for Religion, and 
they to consider thereof and Report their opinions 


thereon to the House.” 
Georce 
St, John’s Wood. 


Bratapay Books: tue not Mopery.— 
James Howell, speaking of Paris, says:— 

“Some do use to have a small leger booke fairely 
bound up table-book-will [table-book wise], wherein 
when they meet with any person of note and eminency, 
and journey or pension with him any time, they desire 
him to write his Name, with some short Sentence, which 
they call The mot of remembrance, the perusall whereof 
will fill one with no unpleasing thoughts of dangers and 
accidents ."—Instructions for Forraine Travell, 
1642, p. 27, ed. Arber, 1869. 
F. C. Brrxpeck Terry. 


set APART FoR Pustic Porposes.—It 
may be worth while to put on record in your pages 
the following instance of land set _ for public 
purposes in a Lincolnshire manor before the en- 
closure. It is in all probability a relic of the 
village community system. The place spoken of is 
Heckington. I quote W. Marratt’s History of 
Lincolnshire: “ Before the inclosure there was a 
cottage and about four acres of land left. jedefray 
the expense of destroying mol the parish ” 
(vol. iii. p. 226). K. P. D. E. 


Answerine By Mitestones.—At the holding 
of a petty sessions in North Yorkshire, the police- 
man swore that upon his serving a certain summons 
on a defendant the man replied, “ Aye, I’ll answer 
it by milestones.” Asked to explain the meaning 
of such a reply, the constable said the defendant 
meant to convey his intention of being non est 
inventus when wanted. As the reply struck me as 
being unusual, I hope it may find a place in your 
widely-read periodical. I apprehend it is some- 
what akin to the expression of “ leg bail.” 

Esoracum, 


Women wits Mate Onristran Names.—John 
Hester Clarke, wife of William Lawson, of Bothal, 
Northumberland, Esq., who died in 1856. Com- 

are the case of the Hon. John Berry Erskine, 
rd Buchan’s granddaughter, which was noted by 
me in “ N. & Q.” some time ago. A. J. M. 


Tue Deapv Hanv.—The following cutting from 
the Lincoln Herald of Jan. 28, 1831, is worth 
preserving in “ N. & Q.”:— 

“Tt is an opinion very prevalent among the ‘ finest 
} map in the world’ that « lighted candle placed in a 

lead man’s hand will not be seen by any but those by 
whom it is used; and also that, if a candle in a dead 
hand be introduced into a house, it will prevent 
those who may be asleep from awaking. U the 


influence of this superstition, a party, on Monday night, 
armed with a dead man’s hand and lighted 

attacked the house of Mrs. Leonard (the mother of the 
priest) in the town of Oldcastle, county Meath ; but, 
unfortunately for the credit of the creed, the inmates 
were alarmed, and the robbers fled, leaving the hand 


behind them.” 
K. P. 


Recent Use or tae Corry Sroor.—One of 
the ringleaders in the Sabbatarian riots at Strome 
Ferry, in June last, was recently publicly rebuked 
and admonished on the cutty stool in the Free 
Church, Lochcarron, for an offence against the 
moral code which, according to Free Church dis- 
cipline in the Highlands, could not be expiated in 
other way. Everarp Home CoLEMAn. 

1, Brecknock 


Patsy Famity.—The following early mention 
of the Paley family has not, I think, been printed : 
“ Fine, 30 Henry IIL, Inter Eliam de Cnoll, quer., et 
Adam de Palay et Christiana ux. ej., defore., de una bouat. 
terre cu’ p'tin, in Heleghefeld Jus Elie et her, Habend. 
de capit. d’no feodi illius imperpet. faciend. inde om’ 
s’uic, que ad p'dict. terram p’tinent.” 
The following is a full list from the West Riding 
Poll Tax 2 Ric. IL :— 
Wapentake of Staincliff : Giggleswick. 
Adam de Palay et ux’, 4d. 
Johannes de Palay et ux’, 4d. 
Litton. 
Robertus de Palay et ux’, 4d. 
Wapentake of Ewecross: Horton. 
Willelmus Palay et ux’, 4d, 
Wapentake of Clarhowe : Knaresborough. 
- Johannes Paylye et ux’, 4d. 
W. Pater Baixpoy, 
43, Leyland Road, Southport, 


A Lerrer or Lorp Brron.—The following 
letter, which I cut from a recent number of the 
Antiquarian Magazine, seems to deserve re- 
printing in “N. & Q.” The original autograph 
is in the editér’s private collection. 


“ Lord Byron to Dr, (afterwards Sir John) Bowring. 

“ Written, doubtless, on the island of Cephalonia, and 
dated October 7, 1823. The allusion in the first line is 
to some money arrangement. The letter is of interest as 
written from that Greece which Lord Byron loved so 
much, and on whose shores he died early in the follow- 
ing year :— 

“* Dear Sir,—I confirm the above. It is certainly my 
opinion that Mr. Millengen is entitled to the same salary 
with Mr, Tindall, and his service is likely to be harder. 

“*T have written to you (or to Mr. Hobhouse for your 
po by various opportunities, mostly private ; also 

y the Deputies and by Mr. Hamilton Browne. The 
_— success of the Greeks has been considerable ; 
rinth taken, Messalonghi nearly safe, and some ships 
in the Archipelago taken from the Turks. But there is 
not only dissention in the Morea, but civil war, by the 
latest accounts ; to what extent we do not yet know, but 
I hope trifling. 

“*¢ Fortsix weeks I have been expecting the fleet, which 

has not arrived; though I have, at the request of the 
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Greek Government, advanced, that is, have prepared and 
have in band two hundred thousand piastres (deducting 
the commission and banker’s charges) of my own monies 
to forward their projects. The Suliotes, now in Armenia 
and elsewhere, are very anxious that I should take them 
under my direction, and go over and put things to right 
in the Morea, which, without a force, seems impractic- 
able ; and really, though very reluctant (as my letters 
will have shown you) to take such a measure, there seems 
hardly any milder remedy. However, I will not do any- 
thing rashly, and have only continued here so long in the 
hope of seeing things remedied, and have done all in my 
wer thereto. Had I gone sooner, they would have 
forced me into one party or the other, and I doubt as 
much now, But we will do our best. 
Yours ever, 
N(ogt) B(yrow),’” 


Mus Rusticus, 


Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be them direct, 


In Sravro, 1rs MEANING.—The life of Edward 
Hawkins, D.D., Provost of Oriel College, Oxford, 
in the Quarterly Review for October, 1883, 
evidently from the pen of the Dean of Chichester, 
records at p. 309 the future provost’s election to 
his fellowship at Easter, 1813, as having taken 
place “in Stauro, as the ancient chamber over the 
gateway is styled in the Dean’s Register.” This 
seems a peculiar use of the word. White Kennett, 
in the glossary appended to his Parochial Anti- 
py of Ambrosden and Burcester, Oxford, 1695, 

“ Staurum, any store or standing stock of 
cattle, provision, &c. ‘Computant de quatuor 
solidis provenientibus de stauro boveris,’ p. 571; 
*de duobus coriis vaccarum stauri de la Breche,’ 
ibid.” These extracts are taken from a computus 
presented by the Bursar of the Convent of Bur- 
cester, 3 & 4 Hen. VI., 1425-6. The same 
meaning of the word staurwm is given by Ducange 
(who cites Kennett, and Madox, Formulare Angli- 
¢anum, p. 427), viz.: “‘Quidquid ad vite neces- 
saria conducit, Anglis store. Item quidquid ad 
agriculturam, vel ad preedii supellectilem pertinet, 
ut sunt animalia, pecora, servi, &c.” Then follow 
references to Elmham, Whethamsted, Knyghton, 
Matthew Westmonast. vita B. Edmundi Cantuar, 
Statuta Hospitalis 8. Juliani in Anglia, all English, 
without any reference to continental authorities. 
Staurum, then, is simply a Latinization of the Eng- 
lish store, and though primarily applied to that 
which is stored, it seems from the Oriel instance 
to have been used for the room or place in which 
stores were kept, as in the modern application of 
the term both here and in America. As, however, 
& connexion between store and story is indicated 
by Prof. Skeat, and a e is 7 from 
Robert of Gloucester, p. 181, 1. 9: “ Hii bygonne 


her heye tounes strengpy vaste aboute, Her castles 
and storys=They began fast about to strengthen 
their high towns, their castles and buildings,” it 
may be that staurwm is also an equivalent of story 
in the general sense of buildings, and specially as 
in the Oriel case of towers, as the word is explained 
by Hearne in his glossary to Robert of Gloucester. 
In stauro, therefore, is simply “in the tower,” in 
which was the official chamber for transacting 
business relating to the college. The chamber 
over the gateway of a college used to be appro- 
year to the head of the college, as it still is at 
ew College, Oxford, and perhaps in some other 
cases, whence the remark of Fuller that the good 
master of a college is “ chief porter and chief chapel 
monitor.” W. E. 


Brepa Baronact.—In a pedigree drawn up 
by Lyon King, 1770, I find Col. Daniel Mackenzie, 
of Sandylands and Kinnoch, married (no date) 
** Cristina de Nassau Breda filia Nassau Baronis 
de Breda Augustiss. et Sereniss. Orangia Domo 
oriu’nd.” Their son was Bernard Mackenzie, minister 
of Oromarty 1685, who received from William IIT.a 
gift of the temporalities of the see of Ross, which 
he held for his life. I can find no mention of the 
title of Baron of Breda, which passed from the 
house of Brabant to that of Orange, having been 
given to a younger son or other relative, shall 
be very grateful for information about this baron 
and his descendants. Oan Justin de Nassau, 
natural son of William the Silent, Admiral, Am- 
bassador, 1598, to Henri IV., Governor of the Pro- 
vince and Town of Breda, who ended by capitu- 
lating to Spinola 1625, have borne the title? He 
and his wife were alive in 1627. Who was ms 


Tue Eartpom or §rirtinc. —I should feel 
greatly obliged if any reader of “N. & Q.” could 
inform me where I could find any record or men- 
tion of the marriage and issue of the three younger 
brothers of Henry Alexander, fifth earl of Stirling, 
who died without issue in 1739. Their names 
were William, Robert, and Peter; and in Sir 
Bernard Burke’s Extinct Peerage they are said to 
have died without issue; but having reason to 
believe that this was not the case, I am very 
desirous of ascertaining particulars of their several 
marriages and issue. A. I, Dasent. 
207, Piccadilly, 


Goutp Famiry.—Where can I get particulars 
of Sir Henry Gould, whose daughter married 
Henry Fielding, the celebrated novelist, his pedi- 
gree and descendants? — also of Edward Gould, 
of Mansfield Woodhouse, Notts., who, according 
to Collins’s Peerage, married first, Ann, daughter 
of Charles, eighth Lord Dormer ; and, secondly, 
Lady Barbara Longueville, daughter of Henry, 
third Earl of Sussex ? Ecixctic, 
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Barvotr or —In the Sussex 
Archeological Collections, vol. iii. 89-102, I think 
it was Mr. W. D. Cooper who stated that the first 
wife of Sir Roger Lewknor, who was sheriff for 
Sussex in 1355 and died in 1362, was Barbara, 
daughter and heir of —— Bardolf ; though I do 
not remember that he gave his authority for the 
assertion. Mr. Stapleton, in his account of the 
latter family in the preface to Liber de Antiquis 
Legibus, Camden iety’s publications, 1846, 
stated that on the death of the mother, née 
Gournay, of Hugh Bardolf, Baron of Wormegay, 
in 23 Edw. I., he succeeded to all her lands with 
the exception of Mapledurham, co. Oxon, “ which 
was inherited by his younger brother Sir John 
Bardolf.” Will some of your correspondents kindly 
inform me where any account of the descendants 
of this Sir John Bardolf is to be met with; also if 
the above-mentioned Barbara, said by Mr. Cooper 
to be the first wife of Sir Roger Lewknor, was the 
representative of that branch of the Bardolf family; 
and if so, what the Christian name of her father 
was ? D, G. ©. E. 


“Virco pronoris.”—The following inscription 
on a bell at Rhos Crowther, Pembrokeshire, has 
ust been sent to me. There is no difficulty 

the reading, being in large mediwval capitals, 
+ ORA PRO NOBIS PIA PRONORIS Virco. My query 
is, Who was the Virgo rronoris? I cannot find 
the name in books of saints. 
H, T. Ettacomsg, 


Liscompz.—Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” 
give me any particulars concerning a family of this 
name? A Liscombe Price, attorney-at-law and 
one of his Majesty’s Justices of the Peace for 
Islington, co. Middlesex, was one of the members 
of the Haberdashers’ Company, and died in 1777. 
His son was another Liscombe Price, also an 
attorney-at-law, who was connected with the 
neighbourhood of Abergavenny, where he or his 
father appears to have held property. Any in- 
formation on this subject will be welcome. 


A, CALpER. 
2, The Polygon, Clifton, Bristol. 


Mrs. Mitcuett.—In reading Fanny Kemble’s 
Recollections of Later Life, I find she has a good 
deal to say about a Mrs, Mitchell, who, as she 
adds in a note, was of an Aberdeen family. Can 
any of your readers give me any particulars about 
her ? Jouy Butrocn. 


Pertixe Stone.—Hutchison, in his History of 
Durham, vol. i. p. 33, speaking of a cross near the 
ruins of the church in Holy Island, says: “ It is 
now called the petting stone. Whenever a marriage 
is solemnized at the church, after the ceremony 
the bride is to step upon it, and if she cannot 
stride to the end thereof, it is said the marriage 
will prove unfortunate.” What is the meaning of 


the word petting, and does the custom il else- 
where? Also, it was cus’ at Whittingham 
and, I believe, Embleton, in Northumberland, to 
lift the bride over a stone placed in the church 
porch after the marriage ceremony. Why was this 
done ? Probably both customs have the same origin. 
H. Tompson. 
Alnwick, 


West Arrican Provers.— Mr. Richard F. 
Burton, in his Wit and Wisdom from West 
Africa, quotes the following saying: ‘‘ Disobedience 
will drink water with his hand tied to his neck” 
(p. 194). This, the author explains, means, “A 
person who is determined to disobey will have his 
own way in spite of all obstacles.” I should be 
glad to know whether the point in the proverb is 
that the neck is tied or the hand ; and if the latter, 
whether it implies that it is customary with West 
Africans to drink out of their hands, 

I, ABRAHAMS, 

London Institution. 


Ay Otp Ciocxmaxer, Wm. Starieton, Lon- 
pow.—Can any of your readers tell me when and 
where he lived? I have a seven-day clock by 
him in a most beautiful case. MA.Oxon. 


Kyowi1ne.—What is the meaning of the word 
knowing in the enclosed copy of a receipt? The 
payment was made by the widow of the person 
assessed :— 

“ Received of Mr. T—— P—— — Pounds, 3 Shillings, 
and 7 Pence, being amount of fee farm and knowing 
rents for 1866, due to the Duke of Devonshire. 

“ £- 3, “12th April, 1867, 
“ James Gunson, Collector.” 
Henry Lennare. 


Satz Coats or Armour.—A lady writes to 
me: “ Will you kindly set going in‘ N. & Q.’a 
subject in which I am much interested ? No doubt 
you have often noticed the extremely small size 
of the coats of armour that are preserved in col- 
lections, notably in the Tower. I want to know 
if there are anywhere suits of armour known to 
have belonged to Richard I. or Edward L, the 
latter of whom, at any rate, was considered a tall 
man in his day, and yet, according to the subjoined 
extract from Londinium Redivivum, by James 
Peller Malcolm, 1803, he was shorter than the 
average. Is this credible ? 

“©1775. Several gentlemen, members of the Society 
of Antiquaries, having obtained permission, attended at 
the Abbey on the 2nd of May to be resent at the open- 
ing of the tomb of King Edward They found the 
body in a yellow stone coffin...... The features were 


Probably this measurement (and query date also) 
is erroneous, as I observe that Dean ~— 
(Memorials of Westminster Abbey, p. 120 
describes an opening of the tomb in 1771, in the 
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specially notes that the corpse 


on the subject of the lady’s inquiry. 
W. THOMPSON. 
Sedbergh. 
Touse Hri1.—I should like to know why Tulse 


Hill is socalled. I do not find it mentioned in 


the old local history. 


Brompton. 


Porm or Tomas am in possession 
of an interesting autograph letter, written by 
Thomas Moore in September, 1816, referring to 
the music of a song which he had newly com 
He gives the words of the second and third verses, 
which I herewith transcribe. But those of the 
first were probably attached to the music, and have 
not reached me. I do not find these verses among 
Moore’s published melodies, or in his Life and 
Ietters, and shall be glad to ascertain the title 
of the song and complete the poem. The letter 
is directed to Mr. Power, 34, Strand :— 

“ He was wandering from virtue, from peace, and from 


‘ame. 
Nor knew what he sunk to, so flowery the fall, 

Till Love from those eyes, like a bright angel, came, 
And + smile full of heav’n led him back to them 


all. 

His mind had lain dull as a dial at night, 
Unnumbered its moments, unheeded its power ; 

Till thou and thy sweetness came o’er it, like light, 
And a new beam of happiness marked every hour.” 


And tho’ if sometimes the shades of past folly would 


rise, 
And the nm of falsehood allure him to stay, 
He but held o'er his heart the bright shield of those 


eyes, 
And the folly, the falsehood were dazzled away. 
the Priests of the sun, when their altar grew dim, 
At the daybeam alone could its lustre repair, 
So, if virtue a moment grew languid in him, 
He but turn’d to that smile and re-kindled it there.” 
Ga. 8. G. P. N. 
[One or two of these lines are singularly halting. The 
first line of the last verse defies all attempt at scansion. } 


Kine, Encraver, 1740.—He is men- 
tioned by Bryan, 1816, i. 603, as “an obscure 
English engraver, almost entirely confined to book- 
es, which are very indifferently executed. We 

ve, among others, portraits by him of Lady 
Falconberg, Elizabeth Thomas, and Richard 
Gwinnet.” King engraved for Curll, and some of 
his portraits are not devoid of merit. Any par- 
ticulars concerning him would be of interest, and 
especially a list of the portraits he engrayed. The 
portraits of Gay, Mrs. Barry, and Mrs, Oldfield 
are of some value, that of Gay is good. I presume 
the word book-plates as used by Bryan does not 
mean what we now call “ book-plates,” but merely 


of the Society of Antiquaries, and 
was six feet two 
inches long. But I shall be glad of further light 


pression in mentioning R. Parr, who also engraved 
portraits for Curll, many of which are very poor 
works of art, and certainly inferior to those exe- 
cuted by King. Epwarp Sotty. 


Mos-riaces,—Ruffhead writes of Parnell and 
his popular preaching that “he began to be dis- 
tinguished in the mob-places of Southwark and 
London.” Does this mean in churches, con- 
venticles, and such like localities, or literally 
where the mob most met, in St. George’s Fields, 
Kennington, and the thoroughfares of London and 
Westminster ? C. A. Warp. 

Haverstock Hill. 


Distinctty.—I ask for information respecting 
the origin of the modern and esthetic use of this 
adverb. When and by whom was it introduced? 
I observe it, ¢. g., in a leading article of the Times, 
February 26, “ distinctly paltry”; and it is every- 
where in Mr. Walter Besant’s All Sorts and Con- 
ditions of Men. I dare say Mr. Besant would 
have something to say in justification of its use, 
but all the same it is as abominable a piece of 
slang as awfully. In this use distinctly means 
“ emphatically.” OC. M. I. 
Shandon, N. 


Davenant.—Davies, in his Dramatic 
Miscellanies, speaks of a Lady Davenant, 1658- 
1673, as “an acquaintance” of Sir William. I am 
particularly anxious to know who she was. 
Urpan. 


Wotcot.—Dr. John Wolcot directed that when 
he died an old Ruysdael, not his, should be 
pgp to its owner. Is the — known, and, 
if so, in whose possession is it now 

O. A. Warp. 
Haveratock Hill, 


Avutnors or Booxs WanTED.— 
Hamlet ; or, Shakspere’s Philosophy of ity. By 
Mercadi, Williams & Norgate, 1875, W, M. M. 


AvurHors or Quotations WANTED.— 
“ The sun with his first smile 
Shall greet that symbol...... 
And the fresh air of incense-breathing morn 
Shall penne | embrace it; and green moss 
Creep round its arms through centuries unborn.” 
oun Pickrorp, M.A, 
“ She hath a charm ; a word of fire, 
A pledge of love that cannot tire.” 


I have been told the above lines occur in Whittier, but 
have not been able to find them. 


James STENT. 


“ Under the elms, when shadows come and go, 
And spirits of the twilight hover nigh,” &c. 
J. E. L, B. 

** Vous qui pleurez un passé plein de charmes.” 
E. L. L. 


Smiles form the channel for a future 
“A tangled shoe-string, in whose tie iid 


plates to illustrate books, Bryan uses the same ex- 


I trace a wild civility,” Nemo, 
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Replies. 


GRACE DARLING. 
(6™ ix. 142.) 

In the communication of A. J. M. are some of 
the many oft-repeated misstatements which led 
to the publication of Grace Darling: her True 
Story, noticed in “N. & Q.,” 6" S, ii. 420. It 
is said that Grace persuaded her father to row out 
with her. The story of his reluctantly yielding to 
her entreaties is fictitious; they mutually agreed 
upon the adventure, trusting that some of the 
shipwrecked men discernible upon the rock on 
which the Forfarshire had struck might be able 
to help in the yet more difficult task of rowing 
back to Longstone Lighthouse. Then, again, it is 
said that “she brought every one of them safe 
back with her.” It would have swamped the boat 
to have taken in at once the whole of the njne 
saved ; four were left on the rock, and William 
Darling rowed to it for them a second time, aided 
by some of those brought away in the first in- 
stance. “Silk gowns came in plenty; silver tea- 
pots came.” It is true that Grace Darling had 
many presents of many kinds, including one 
silver teapot, given by Hugh, third Duke of 
Northumberland, President of the Royal Humane 
Society, to Mrs. Darling for life, and then to 
Grace, who, as it proved, was the first to die. It 
is now in the possession of her only surviving 
sister. The supposition of silk gowns has a slender 
foundation, if any. The boat did not belong to 
the Trinity House, as assumed; it was the private 
property of William Darling, from one of whose 
sons it was purchased by the late husband of its 

mt owner, Mrs. Joicey, who lent it to the 
hipwrecked Fishermen and Mariners’ Institution 
for display at the Fisheries Exhibition. The oar 
used by Grace has but just left the possession of 
the same son, and it is now owned by a gentleman 
in London. The ruined chapel of St. Cuthbert’s, 
on the of the Farne Islands, to which 
A. J. M. adverts, was repaired, and services have 
occasionally been held there. In it are memorials 
to Grace Darling—a monument and a stained-glass 
window. He concludes with a reminiscence of 
Jane Darling, aunt to Grace, known to him when 
a child as his maid. The father of 
Grace Darling had two sisters only, Elizabeth and 
— but his father had a sister Jane, born in 

58. 

In the little book referred to at the outset of 
this rejoinder to A. J. M., a letter is spoken of 
which was written on the death of Grace Darling, 
in 1842, by the then Duchess of Northumberland. 
— Darling wrote in one of his own to the 

uke 

“ A copy will be found with each branch of my family 


when I am no more; not so much from the kind oén- ’ 


descension, which can only be truly felt by us, but good 
Christian advice which is contained in it, and may be 
useful at all times.” 
Neither the letter nor any copy of it could be 
found in time for the publication ; but the original 
was discovered a few months since by the writer, 
and a literal transcript from it is here subjoined. 
It was addressed to the mother of Grace Darling, 
two days after the heroine’s death. 
Alnwick Castle, Oct. 22, 

Both the Duke and I have heard with the truest 
sorrow of the sad termination of your poor daughter's 
Illness—and we do wish you to know how much we 
feel for you, her Father, and all the Family. The 
Almighty has, however, in removing her to a better 
world given you all the comfort a true Christian can 
receive (in the first moments of grief) in taking one who 
was so fit for her removal. Poor Grace’s pure mind, 
virtuous life, and Religious feelings prepared her for the 
change, and we may now believe her receiving the 
reward of a well spent life, released from all care and 
temptation and among the Blessed. Her memory will 
be ever dear to those who knew her, and all her excellent 
qualities—and we hope you will all be supported by that 
God who commanded us to cast all our cares upon him— 
and not suffer in health from the sad trial you have had 


to bear, May God bless and strengthen you, 
I remain, your sincere friend, 
C. F. NokTHUMBERLAND, 


Mrs, Darling, Longstone Lighthouse, Bamborough. 
Tae or “Grace ; 
HER TRUE Story.” 


It will be satisfactory to A. J. M., and doubt- 
less many others, to know that the boat in which 
were rescued the survivors of the wreck of the 
Forfarshire is in the possession of Mrs, Joicey, of 
Gateshead, by whom it is carefully preserved. 
There is also a monument to the heroine’s memory 
in Bamborough Churchyard ; but owing to neglect 
it is now in a sadly dilapidated condition. The 
features of the recumbent figure beneath the canop 
were, when I last saw them, fast being oblite 
by the action of the elements, and the stonework 
was giving way in various places. The present 
incumbent, the Rev. A. O. Medd, has lately set on 
foot a subscription for the purpose of having it 
restored. Did not A. J. M. see the box for receiy- 
ing donations placed beside the boat at South Ken- 
sington 

St. Cuthbert’s Chapel, too, has been restored 
and fitted up for divine service. This was done 
in 1848 by the late Archdeacon Thorp, a Protestant 
clergyman, whose name we all revere. When it 
is intended to have service, weather permitting, a 
signal is given from the mainland, and all assemble 
who can be spared from their other duties on the 
islands, 

While giving all honour to the Darlings for 
their brave actions, justice has never been done 
to the seven boatmen of North Sunderland who 
went off to the wreck. The Northumbrian fisher- 
men are well known for their bravery, but in this 
instance, so perilous was deemed the attempt to 
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reach the wreck, it was with hesitation that a 
boat was at last manned. They were in constant 
danger, shipping several seas, and when they 
reached the wreck there were but three dead 
bodies, They found they could not return, and 
had to pull for the Longstone, where they re- 
mained for two days and nights in a temporary 
building, upon which the sea frequently broke in, 
compelling them to seek safety in the light- 
house. When they did return, they could not 
land at North Sunderland, but had to run to 
Beadwell, further south. 

It is in no spirit of detraction that I would add, 
that in the opinion of seafaring men acquainted 
with the islands I have always heard it contended 
that there was no comparison between the actions 
of the two parties, so far as danger to life was con- 
cerned. This may readily be believed when seven 
strong, hardy men were barely able to preserve 
their own lives, and when one man and woman 
could pull to the wreck and return with the sur- 
vivors. Danger there no doubt was, but, as was 
natural, the feminine aspect of the deed caught 
the public mind. I should be glad to have the 
names of the seven heroes recorded in “ N. & Q.”; 
they received but scant recognition at the time, 
either in praise or pecuniarily. They were Wil- 
liam Robson, James Robson, Michael Robson, 
William Swan, Brooks Darling (brother to Grace), 
Thomas Cuthbertson, and Robert Kuox. 

When the weather had further moderated I 
went off in the Bamborough Castle boat, and after 
the lapse of more than forty-five years retain 
a vivid recollection of the broken vessel and 
machinery and the survivors in the Longstone 
Lighthouse. G. H. Taompson, 

Alnwick, 

I very well remember the “young man from 
Durham” to whom Grace Darling had been be- 
trothed, though I am not certain as to his name. 
I believe that it was Emmerson. Up to the year 
1847 he was butler to Archdeacon Thorp, Warden 
of the University of Durham ; and I was accus- 
tomed to see him waiting at high table in the 
castle dining hall. He then left the Warden’s 
service, and became landlord of the chief hotel in 
the Market-place, Durham, where he was much 
patronized by the students of the University. It 
was at the Adelphi Theatre, London, Grace 
Darling was offered 201. a night merely to sit in 
® boat in a scene of a shipwreck—an offer which 
she refused. In the words of Wordsworth, she 
was— 

** Pious and pure, modest, and yet so brave, 

Though young, so wise, though meek, so resolute,” 
Of the very fine monument erected to her memory 
in Bamborough Churchyard a line engraving was 
given in the Art Journal; but just at present I 


recumbent figure under a Gothic canopy, with an 
oar lying upon her shoulder. The scene of her 
heroic deed can be clearly viewed from the monu- 
ment, which (as I was told not long since) is show- 
ing signs of decay. I saw Grace Darling’s boat at 
a Fisheries’ Exhibition at the Aquarium, Tyne- 
mouth, not long before it was brought to the ex- 
hibition in London, Curusert Bepe. 


A. J. M. will, I think, be interested in reading a 
short memoir, entitled Grace Darling: her True 
Story, from Papers in Possession of her Family, 
published by Hamilton, Adams & Co., 1880. St. 
Cuthbert’s Chapel, on the Farne Island, had been 
restored when I was there in 1857, and a tablet 
erected to the memory of Grace Darling, from 
which I copied the following beautiful epitaph, 
written by Wordsworth :— 

* Pious and pure, modest, and yet so brave, 

Though young, so wise, though meek, so resolute. 

Oh ! that winds and waves could speak 

Of things which their united powers called forth 

From the pure depths of her humanity ! 

A maiden gentle, yet at duty’s call 

Firm and unflinching as the lighthouse reared 

On the Island Rock, her lonely dwelling place ; 

Or like the invincible rock itself, that braves, 

Age after age, the hostile ciements, 

As when it guarded Holy Cuthbert’s cell. 

All night the storm had raged, nor ceased, nor 

When. as day broke, the maid through misty 

Espies far off a wreck amid the surf, 

Beating on one of those disastrous Isles— 

Half of a vessel, half—no more—the rest 

Had vanished, Wau, Worpswortn,” 
During the summer months, in fine weather, 
divine service was often held in the beautiful 
little chapel by clergymen visiting that coast, I 
had the privilege of attending public worship 
there twice during my stay. A handsome monu- 
ment was also erected over Grace Darling’s grave 
in Bamborough Churchyard. 8. P. 


“ Norzs on Parase Inrixction” (6% §, 
vii. 501; viii. 101, 129, 232, 497; ix. 32, 92, 130, 
156).—I had not intended to write more on this 
subject, but the note at the last reference leaves 
the matter in such a tangle that it is necessary to 
put it somewhat straight. -It gives us the clue at 
last, and shows how Sir J. A. Picron has been 
entirely misled by Bosworth’s Dictionary, The 
fact is that this dictionary contains some errors, 
there being a misprint in the very passage cited ; 
whilst at the same time the very best dictionary 
is likely to mislead any one who trusts to it with- 
out entirely comprehending its full meaning, 
Bosworth gives the present tense as ic wend, thu 
wentst, he went. Now, ic wend is a pure misprint 
for ic wende, as any grammar will show ; or per- 
haps it is simpler to state that ic wende occurs in 


am unable to refer tothe volume. It represents her 


Elene, 348 ; Solomon and Satwrn, 19 ; see Grein, 
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Hence, in form, the present and past tenses were 
exactly alike in the first person ; the reason being 
that wende is the true form for the present, whilst 
the past wende is short for wend-de, a contraction 
of wand-i-da, as explained in my last. But the 
third person singular indicative is given as went. 
This occurs in Luke xvii. (not xviii.) 31, where 
he went does not mean precisely “let him turn 
back,” but literally “he shall turn back”; the 
A.-S. always expressing the future by the present 

Now, the tangle arose on this wise. This 
form went is really a mere contraction of wendeth ; 
in the very passage cited, the Rushworth MS. has 
awendeth, and the Lindisfarne MS. has awoendath. 
In the metrical Psalms, cxiii. 8, theLatin convertit 
pelram is translated by he wendeth stan (not he 
went stdin). But this went for wendeth is the 
Mod. E. wends, third person singular indicative, 
and has nothing whatever to do with our Mod. E. 
went. Hence all the trouble. 

The Mod. E. went is the same as the M.E. 
and A.-S. wende, past tense, of which the thirteenth 
century form was wente (with final ¢), occurring 
in Genesis and Exodus, ed. Morris, 321. The 
final ¢ of this wente was essential, the word being 
dissyllabic ; but the Northern dialect dropped it ; 
see went (for wente) in the Seven Sages, ed. Wright, 
1485. On the other hand, the A.-S, went, third 

m singular indicative, occurs as went as late 
as in the Ayenbite of Inwyt, p. 180. We must 
no more confuse A.-S. went (Mod. E. wendeth or 
wends) with the A.-S. past tense wende, M.E. 
wende, wente (Mod, E. went), than we must con- 
fuse other similar words which are much more 
distinct. 

The matter is, in fact, somewhat obscure ; but 
no mistake will be made by such as are wholl 
familiar with Early and Middle lish as we 
as with Anglo-Saxon literature. Much clearer 
cases occur in the following. We have rit for 
rideth, third person oe indicative, quite 
distinct from rode ; hit for hideth, distinct from past 
tense hidde; ret for redeth (reads), distinct in 
past tense redde (read) ; bit for biddeth ; stant for 
standeth ; sit for sitteth; and many more such, 
which I have often enumerated. Indeed, I begin 
to wonder how often these things will have to be 
explained before they are clearly understood. At 
any rate, it should be known that dictionaries and 
— alone will not explain Early English. 

ore is wanted, viz., a close familiarity with the 
literature and the manuscripts; nothing less will 
help us to avoid the pitfalls, Perhaps it may 

e the matter clearer if I take a parallel case, 
The difference between A.-S. went, he turns, he 
goes, and A.-S, wende, M.E. wende or wente, Mod. E. 
went, is very much like the difference between the 
Lat. servit, he serves, and the Lat. serviit, F. 
| he served. Surely no French marian 

for a moment imagine that the F. servit, 


which is a past form, is the same word as the Lat. 
servit. I hope the matter is now clear. 
Watrer W. Sxzar. 


Srr J. A. Picton has misunderstood my query. 
I did not for a moment want to know his “ autho- 
rity for stating that the past tense went was not 
(in A.-S.), as now, a past tense, but the present 
tense of wendan.” I knew perfectly well that the 

t tense of A.-S. wendan was wende, and not went. 

he statement made by him, which raised an ob- 
jection on my part, was, that the modern went, used 
instead of the lost past tense of to go (A.-S. eéde, 
M.E. yede) was derived not from wende, but from 
the present tense of wendan. As he asserted that 
such was the case, I imagined that he could satis- 
factorily explain his assertion, instead of referring 
me to Bosworth’s A.-S. Dictionary and giving me 
instances of forms with which I am already ac- 
quainted, and which do not answer the query Pa 
to him. In corroboration of his assertion that 
went is from the present tense, and not from the 
past wende, he makes the statement, “‘ It we 
was only adopted in Early English to supply the 
lost code [sic], which the past tense would 
not have done, since it would have given another 
shade of meaning, that of turning or winding.” 
Does he mean that the past tense of n 
has one meaning, and the present tense another? 
This fact, if it is one, is quite new tome. Why 
he should have picked out the third person sin- 
gular of the present tense wend to account for the 
form went as now used, is what I desire to know. 
According to his theory, sent, rent, shent, &c., will 
not be derived from the A.-S. past tenses sende, 
rende, scende, but from the present tenses. 8 
this is a mistake. Mr. Kington Oliphant, in 
Standard English, says, at ty speaking of a 
specimen of the East Ang ian dialect written 
not long after the battle of Hastings: “Héde is 
making way for wende (ivit),” not for went (it). 
The following Passage from the English Version 
of Genesis and Exodus, written about a.p. 1250, 

ows how the change from wende to went is being 
effected :— 

Ses oSere breSere, sone on-on, 
Token leue and wenten hom ; 
And sone he weren Seden went.” 
LI. 2199-2201. 

Here we have the transition from the plural 
wendon to wenten, the latter form being soon 
destined to be cut down to went; whilst the past 
participle has already been altered from wended 
to went, F. C. Birxsecx Terry. 

Cardiff. 


Heratpic Saretp versus Herarpic Lozencs 
(6™ S. vii. 187, 418, 475, 496 ; viii. 399; ix. 113, 
150).—As both Rosemary and Mr. Upat have ap- 

ed to me for some ion of opinion as to 


the case stated by Fusit at the first of the above 
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references, it would be uncourteous if I did not 
respond to their invitation. But I have not much 
to say ; nor shall I presume to speak as one having 
authority in the matter. The case as stated 
by Fosrtz was exceptional, and no doubt the 
heraldic authorities dealt with it as such. I sup- 
pose that in permitting the use of the supporters 
to the lady alone, they treated her case as ana- 
logous to that in which a peeress in her own right 
bears her hereditary honours of arms, coronet, and 
Bu apart from her husband’s insignia 
My ich are represented separately). Why they 

id not carry out the analogy by representing the 
wife’s arms upon a lozenge, and why they allowed 
her to quarter her husband’s arms with her own, are 
matters which I am as little able to explain as 
Fusi or Mr. Upat. My opinion is that Mr. 
Upat is correct suggesting, far more 
appropriate way o ing with the case, the 
arrangement described in the last eight lines of 
his article, 

But I must add that the arrangement to which 
Mr. Upat refers in his second paragraph as being 
strange to him is quite ordinary. By the terms 
of the entail the husband of the heiress was 
bound to take the surname and arms of the en- 
tailer’s family, not in substitution for, but in 
addition tohisown. Accordingly, he fulfilled this 
condition of the entail by obtaining the usual 
authority to quarter the arms of the entailer with 
hisown. This concession would not, and should 
not, have prevented him from using his wife’s 
paternal arms in the ordinary way, upon an es- 
cutcheon of pretence, just as he would naturally have 
done had there been no provision in the entail to 
render his assumption of the entailer’s name and 
arms compulsory. I do not doubt that in a correct 
exemplification of his arms the paternal arms of 
the heiress, his wife, should have been placed in 
pretence upon that quartered coat which, by the 
new grant, had become his own personal arms. 
But I have seen modern instances in which a hus- 
band, having obtained (as in the case before us) 
permission to quarter the arms of his wife’s family 
with his own, in order to satisfy the requirements 
of an entail or testamentary deed, has been con- 
tented to omit the escutcheon of pretence, just as 
if he had only inherited the property without 
marrying the heiress. In fact, with the erroneous 
idea of avoiding a repetition which may have 
seemed to him unnecessary, he has placed himself 
heraldically in the position which will rightfully 
belong to his eldest son when he himself has passed 
away. 

It may be convenient that, in conclusion, I 
should reply distinctly to Fusit’s original queries, 
and I would, therefore, say that, in my opinion : 
1) The arms of the lady, in the case stated, should 

ve been borne alone in a lozenge, not in a shield. 


undoubtedly give authority to a person to fulfil 
the conditions of an entail by quartering with his 
personal arms those of the entailer. This per- 
mission would be given whether the person re- 
ferred to married the heiress or not, and it would 
be a mistake to describe it (as P. P. was inclined 
to do) as “a permission to a man to quarter his 
wife’s arms.” But if it did happen that the person 
to whom this concession was made was also the 
husband of the heiress, the grant would be without 
prejudice to his right to bear her paternal arms 
upon an escutcheon of pretence. (3) There does 
not ap to be = reason to suppose that the 
marshalling sug by Fusrt would be incor- 
rect if (1) were observed. 

I have simply stated my opinion, and am quite 
willing to be corrected if my view of the matter 
can be, authoritatively, shown to be mistaken. 

J. Woopwarp, 
Montrose. 


May not the case referred to by Mr. Upat 
and P. P. be solved in this way ? Suppose Robert 
Jones marries Sarah Green, and must take her 
name and arms, as Sarah Green is an heiress, 
Robert Jones-Green will then bear the following 
coat: 1 and 4, Green, with a canton, or some 
other mark of distinction, as being not of the 
blood ; 2 and 3, his family coat of Jones; and 
over all in pretence, Green, without any mark of 
distinction. The children will bear Green and 
Jones quarterly, but, being of the blood, will not 
difference Green. Grorce Ancous, M.A. 
1, Alma Terrace, Kensington, W. 


Erratum Jeremy Taytor’s “Lire or 
Curist” (6% §, viii. 492; ix. 116).—I am well 
aware of the interpretation referred to by your corre- 
spondents, as it is found in most annotations upon 
the Acts; but holding it to be indefensible, on 
grounds of Greek and of chronology, and for other 
reasons, I was anxious to make a way for the great 
bishop to escape from an untenable position. Many 
ancient commentators, indeed, with Lightfoot, 
Whitby, and other moderns, contend that the num- 
ber 5,000 mentioned in Acts iv. 4, is exclusive of 
the 3,000 in Acts ii. 41; but in that case the Greek 
would have been ditives dork xiAlades 
whereas the text is éyevjOn 6 dpiOpds Tov 
dvépov doe, x.7., correctly rendered in the Re- 
vised Version, * And the number of the men came 
to be about five thousand.” This carries the mind 
back to the two previous enumerations, in ii. 41: 
TH Hpépa éxeivy Yuxal aoe 
xéAcat, and i. 15, te Gvopdtwv exit TO 
ws éxatov The historian writes pro- 

ssively. Dr. Hales, therefore (Sacred Chrono- 
- iii. 471, 8vo.), says: “ This discourse encreased 


the Church to five thousand souls, by the additional 
converts it made,” quoting Erasmus; “Jam enim 


(2) The heraldic authorities of our time would 


numerus credentium accreverat usque ad quinque 
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virorum wmillia.” Bengel: “ Huic summa, quasi 
millium quinque, includi videntur qui ii. 41, me- 
morantur.” Gilpin: “It does not appear that five 
thousand new proselytes were added, but that 
what were added made the number five thousand.” 
Riddle (Ecclesiastical Chronolgy, 1849, p. 2): “Soon 
after the day of Pentecost the number of disciples 
in Jerusalem amounted to more than five thousand.” 
F. Martin (Notes, &c., Pickering, 1838): “ Five, 
including those in ii, 41.” Alford: “ Probably 
the number of the whole Church.” Rosen- 
muller: “Dicit Lucas numerum Christiano- 
rum tum accrevisse ad quinque hominum 
millia.” Kuinoel, sums up the several reasons 
for this view thus:—*Plerique interpretes, rec- 
tissimé, opinor, statuunt hoc numero compre- 
hendi etiam tria millia c. ii. 41, memorata, cum 
parum probabile sit porticum Salomonis (vid. iii. 
11) plus quam quinque millia hominum cepisse 
[idem dicit Rosenmuller], et haud dubie etiam 
plures ex illis prius ad religionem Christianam 
adductis adfuerint; cum Lucas non scripserit, 
accesserunt quinque milla, ut 
ii. 41, coll. v. 14, et usus sit verbo éyev)Oy factus 
est, non quod extat i.15. Ad vocem 
subaudiendum est tov sectatorum 
Christi.” Upon the other view, however, look at 
the chronological difficulties involved. Pentecost 
was the fifty-second day after the offering of 
the prayer at the crucifixion, yet within fifty-five 
days from its date— that is, in two days after 
Pentecost—it must be held that all took place 
which is recorded in the Acts from ii. 41 to iv. 5, 
¢.9., ii, 42, “And they continued steadfastly in 
the Apostles’ teaching and fellowship, in the 
breaking of bread, and the prayers”; 43, “ Many 
wonders and signs were done by the Apostles”’; 
45, “And they sold their possessions, and parted 
them to all, according as any man had need”; 
46, “And day by day, continuing stedfastly with 
one accord in the temple, and breaking bread at 
home, they did take their food with gladness, and 
singleness of heart, praising God, and having favour 
with all the people”; 47, “ And the Lord added 
[rpocerifa, kept adding, continued to add] to 
them day by day those that were being saved.” | 
Such a description would be quite ridiculous and 
untrue if limited to the space of two days! Such 
an interpretation, therefore, is inadmissible. Mr. 
Greswell, the most learned Englishman of his 
time, in his great work on The Harmony of the 
to Dissertation 15, vol. ii. 24, 25, says, 
“There are evidently points in the course of the 
narrative of the Acts at which intervals of greater 
or less extent between preceding and succeeding 
events may reasonably supposed to exist, the 
particulars of which, notwithstanding, are nowhere 
wiven. The first of these occurs at Acts ii, 42. 
The circumstances there related must have oc- 
cupied some months, dated from the day of Pente- 


cost, when the Gospel to be preached. That 
this feast, therefore, long been over, at iii. 1, 
iv. 31, where the account of the miracle and its 
consequences, the first particular which is next 
given in detail, begins and continues to be re- 
lated, may be taken for granted.” It would be 
easy to enlarge on the difficulties connected with 
the size of Solomon’s porch and the absence of all 
the previous converts from the crowd assembled in 
it, as implied in the hypothesis that the 5,000 were 
all new proselytes. W. E. Bucxuey. 


Date or Bisnorp Bartow’s Consecration 
(6" §. ix. 89, 131).—I venture to offer some 
historical details as to the suggested consecration 
of Bishop Barlow. 

Mr. Haddan was writing his “exhaustive com- 
mentary on Archbishop Bramhall’s treatise, The 
Consecration of Protestant Bi. Vindicated.” 
But Bramhall’s own statement (Dublin edition, 
1665, p. 476) is this:— 

“Lastly, in Bishop Goodwin's book de presulibus 
Angliz, pa. 663 of the Latin edition printed at London, 
Anno 1616, in his Catalogue of the Bishops of St. Asaph, 
num. 37, he hath these words, Gulielmus Barlow, Cano- 
nicorum Regularium apud Bisham Prior consecratus est 
Feb* 22, 1535. Aprili deinde sequente Meneviam trans- 
latus est. Which confirmed me in my former conjec- 
ture that he was consecrated in Wales, which Bishop 
Goodwin, by reason of his vicinity, had much more 
reason to know exactly than we have,” 

Goodwin is a misprint for Godwin. 

In 1743 Dr. Richardson, Master of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, published his fine edition of 
Godwin. On coming to Barlow he says that the 
congé delire was given on January 7 (1535-6 
that it had the royal assent on February 22, 
quoting Cranmer’s Register, says that Barlow was 
confirmed by the archbishop February 23. He 
adds this note, which I translate: “But the day 
on which he was consecrated does not yet 


— 

ason, in his Vindicie Ecclesia Anglicana, 
Latin edition, London, 1625, in the chapter be- 
ginning at p. 361, says of Barlow, “ Confirmatus est 
vicesimo tertio Februarii, 1535,” the year being, 
as we now reckon, 1536. Mason goes on: “ At 
Barlous, licét regnante Menrico, actu fuisset Epis- 
copus, forté Asaphensis, certé Menevensis...... 
tamen......Cathedram suam relinquere coactus est.” 

Antony 4 Wood, in his Athene, under 1568, 
mentions Barlow and gives Godwin’s date for his 
consecration, taking no notice of Mason’s silent 
correction. Mason had given no more evidence, 
though he corrected Godwin. 

Barlow’s recorded opinion as to consecration is 
worth considering. Collier gives these statements, 
vol. ii, ed. 1714, At p. 135 Barlow says:— 

“ Item, that if the King’s Grace, being Supreme Head 
of the Church of England, did chuse, denominate and 
elect any layman (being learned) to be a Bishop, that he, 
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. Mourning.” This Sir Philip Jackson appears to 
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so chosen, should be as good a Bishop as he is, or the | of —_- Smith and Margaret his wife, the latter 


best in 
In the same volume, in the Records, No. xlix., is 
“The Resolution of several Bishops and Divines 
upon some questions concerning the Sacraments.” 

The ninth question is:— 

“Whether the Apostles, lacking a higher power, as 
not having a Christian King among them, made Bishops 
by that necessity or by authority given them by God?” 

Barlow, now denominated Bishop of St. David's, 
says :— 

“ Because they lacked a Christian Prince, by that 
necessity they ordained other Bishops,” 

The eleventh question is:— 

“ Whether a Bishop hath authority to make a Priest 
by the Scripture or not? And whether any other but 
only a Bishop may make a Priest ?”’ 

From Barlow we get what follows:— 

“To the former part of the question the Bishop of St. 
David's doth answer, that Bishops have no authority to 
make Priests without they be authorised of the Christian 
Princes. To the second part, the answer of the Bishop 
of St. David's is, that laymen have otherwhiles made 
priests,” 


The twelfth question is:— 

“Whether in the New Testament be required any 
consecration of Bishop and Priest, or only appointing to 
the office be sufficient, the Bishop of St. David's saith 
that only the appointing.” 

The restitution of the temporalities to Barlow 
has been suggested as evidence. Canon Estcourt 
(Question of Anglican Ordinations) relates (p. 71) 
that he succeeded in finding the document pur- 
porting to make the restitution, and as such re- 

to by Mason. It is not a restitution. He 
also points out that the whole time left for Barlow 
to have been consecrated is reduced to seventeen 
days, namely, between the 12th and 30th of June 
exclusive. 

I leave these details without remark. I have 
been quoting from my small volume, Protestant 
Orders, published by Burns & Oates in 1881, 
in which I have examined the whole case. 

Aw Eneuisn Catnotic. 


Perer Jackson, Puitir Jackson (6 §. vii. 
429; viii. 57, 98, 292, 433; ix. 116).—In the will 
of Elizabeth Fleetwood, of Northampton, widow, 
dated Nov. 14, 1721, and proved at London 
Nov. 23, 1738 (P.C.C.), are the following entries : 
“Item. I give and bequeath unto my son, Sir 
Philip Jackson, Fifty pounds, and to his Lady, 
my daughter, One hundred pounds”; and, “Item. 
I give to Sir Philip Jackson and his Lady the 
farther sum of Ten pounds a piece to buy them 


be a different personage from the Sir Philip men- 
at the above references by your correspon- 

dents. Elizabeth Fleetwood, who was ninety-one 
Fleet —— at her death, was the relict of Charles 
‘eetwood, of Northampton, Esq., and the daughter 


of whom was buried at Northampton in 1688, 
Charles and Elizabeth Fleetwood had a numerous 
family of sons and daughters. Of the latter, Eliza- 
beth married Samuel Clark, Penelope married 
Joseph Churchill ; and Margaret, baptized 1671, 
and Anne, baptized 1674, have not been traced. 
One of these may have married Sir Philip Jack- 
son, of whom any further particulars would be 
gladly received. J. P, EARWAKER. 


Castie Foceres ix. 10).—Jamieson’s 
Dictionary has:— 

“A term used to denote an invalid or garrison soldier, 
8. Su.-G. fogde, formerly one who had the charge of a 
garrison, but now much declined in its meaning, as being 
applied to stewards, beadles, &c, Belg. voogd, a guardian, 
a tutor; stad-voogd,a mayor. Teut. voght, Perhaps 
our term originally signified the governor of a garrison, 
and like the Sw. word sunk in its signification.” 

Grose, in A Classical Dictionary of the Vulgar 

Tongue, third edit., 1796, has : “ Fogey, old fogey, 

a nickname for an invalid soldier; derived from 

the French word fougeux [sic], fierce or fiery.” 

Hotten’s Slang Dictionary has, “From French 

” (sic). F. ©. Brrxpeck Terry. 
iff, 


Lorps Danecanmore (6% §, ix. 29).— The 
Comberfords, of Inchiolegan, co. Kilkenny, were 
Barons Danganmore ; junior members were settled 
at Ballymack, Ballybur, Callan, and Inchebologhan 
Castle. In the Carew Calendar, MSS. (1589 to 
1600), it says that “Thomas Comerford, late of 
Ballymacka, having been in his lifetime one of the 
chiefest conspirators and actual doers in this last 
rebellion, was attainted.” At Danganmore there 
is a wayside cross with a Latin inscription, asking 
| rma for the souls of Richard Comerford and 
is wife, Domina Joanna St. Leger. ‘‘ The heir 
and representative of the Comerfords, Palatine 
Barons of Danganmore, is F. Langton, Esq., of 
London.” The above is taken from Hogan's 
Description of Ireland in 1598, which was pub- 
lished for the first time in 1878. 
B. F, Scaruert, 


Comberford, or Comerford, seems to have been 
the family name of the Barons of Danganmore. 
See Hogan’s Description of Ireland in 1598, p. 70, 
n. t.; p. 72, n. ff. Hare 


Cuneppa: Orpovices (6" §, ix. 26).— Both 
names are of Keltic origin. The etymology of the 
latter will be found in Baxter (Gloss, Antig. Brit.) 
R. 8. Cuarnock. 


Picture or Marsnat Conway (6" §. ix. 149). 
—To Mr. Sackvitue and others the act of de- 
scribing a portrait of “ Field-Marshal Conway 
as a Boy” (No. 202 in the current Grosvenor 
Exhibition), painted by Reynolds, may well 
seem imbecile. Ney less, apart from that 
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toleration which is seldom given to those who 
catalogue pictures, there is something, besides 
“ Peccavi !” to be said. Everybody knows that the 
commander in question was born three years before 
Reynolds, and therefore could not by that artist 
have been painted as a boy. 

Mr. Sackviuxe refers to the first edition of the 
Catalogue of the “ Grosvenor,” which, unavoidably, 
was prepared in the greatest haste, without even 
an hour for revision in the = If, however, he 
will turn to later editions, he will find, on p. 6, a 
statement that “The practice of the compi ers ‘of 
this catalogue has been to adopt the titles given 
by the owners of the pictures, adding other accepted 
or correct titles.” This practice is invariably adopted 
in such cases, and cannot be dispensed with. Apart 
from other considerations, which will suggest 
themselves, any one can see the impossibility of 
revising the titles of all the portraits in an ex- 
hibition. It was likewise impossible, in the time 
available, to give to this portrait any other “ac- 
cepted or correct” title. Accordingly, “ Field- 
Marshal Conway,” the title sent with the picture 
to the gallery, was retained, and a suggestive 
reference made to No. 13, another work lent by 
the same owner. The date “1770,” based on 
general considerations of the technique of the pic- 
ture, and indicating my doubts anent the name, 

was inserted in the first edition of the catalogue. 
But even this date was afterwards removed. 
,.. recent death of the Marquis of Hertford 
has precluded inquiries and rectification of a very 
obvious error. ? may add that, while seeking a 
correct name for this picture, I ransacked all the 
catalogues of all the exhibitions which to my know- 
a contained Reynoldses, This very laborious 
rofitless, except in revealing the fact 
that Mars al Conway had been already unlucky 
in portraiture. Thus, the Duke of Argyll con- 
tributed to the National Portrait Exhibition, 1867, 
a fine Gainsborough, No. 462, styled “ Field- 
Marshal Henry Seymour Conway,” which was 
really a portrait of John, third Duke of Argyll. 
The only present chance of better knowledge of 
No, 202 seems to be finding a print of it with 
the sitter’s name. I throw out this as asuggestion 
to Mr. Sackvitte, and hope he may be induced to 
seek such a print, and “ when found, make a note” 
of it, for the benefit of F. G. Srernens. 


Mr. Storprorp Sackvitte has unfortunately 
got. hold of the first edition of the Grosvenor 

lery Catalogue. In the revised edition he 
will find that No. 13, which is entitled “Lord 
George Seymour as a Boy,” is stated to have been 
painted in 1770 and engraved by Fisher in 1771; 
whilst to No, 202, “ Field-Marshal Conway as a 
Boy,” Mr. Stephens appends the note, * See 
No, 13, which is not the same person,’ ’ and gives 
no date to the picture, In the lists of Sir Joshua’s 


“sitters” the name of “Conway” will frequently 
be found. In April, 1760, aoe a “ Mr, 
Conway ”; in June, 1766, “General nway ” and 
also “ Mr. Conway”; in March, 1769, “ Mr. Con- 
way ” again; in March and August, 1770, “Master 
Conway” (this is probably No. 13) ; and in May, 
1781, “ Lady Elizabeth Conway.” See Leslie and 
Taylor’s Life and Times of Sir Joshua Reynolds. 
I may, perhaps, be allowed to point out that the 
Hon. George Seymour Conway (No. 13) did not 
receive the courtesy title of Lord until 1793, when 
his father was made Marquis of Hertford ; and 
that his uncle, the Hon. Henry Seymour Conway, 
who afterwards became field-marshal, was (ac- 
cording to Burke) baptized at Ragley on <> 12, 
1719. <A portrait of the field-marshal 

found in Cunningham’s edition of the Letters 
Horace Walpole, vol. i. G. F. B. B. 


Cuesnire Westeyans (6" ix. 167).—The 
question on this subject is easily answered. A 
native of Cheshire who became president of the 
Wesleyans (not once only, but twice, in 1816 and 
1835) was Richard Reece, born at Tarvin, near 
Tarporley, in 1765, at a gabled farmhouse which 
his ancestors had long held. He died in 1850, at 
the house of his only son in St. John’s Wood. "He 
was, when I knew him, a tall, venerable man, with 
silver-white hair, and in his younger days he had 
published a Martyrology in three volumes. He 
was a Wesleyan of a now extinct kind, for he did 
not regard himself as a Nonconformist; and in his 
latter years on the afternoon of Sunday he usually 
went to Christ Church, Albany Street, or to some 
other church in the vicinity of the Regent’s Park. 
His brother was a Dr. Reece, well known to the 
gentry of the Delamere forest district in Cheshire. 
As a descendant of Mr. Reece I am el in 
sending this prompt and definite reply to the 
inquiry. R. Denny Uruiy, L.S.B. 


Samuel Bradburn, in his Life by T. W. Blan- 
shard (London, E. Stock, 1871), is stated to have 
been born at Gibraltar, Oct. 5 (0.8.), 1751, and to 
have spent there the first twelve years of his life, 
His father, who was a soldier, was born at Atcham, 
near Shrewsbury, and his mother at Wrexham. 

Jno. Parcuine, 

24, Queen’s Road, Brighton. 

Hopmonpop §S, ix. 167),— For another 
instance of this word in literature allow me to 
refer Mr. James Hoopsr to The New Bath Guide 
(a new edition, London, 1788), by Christopher 
Anstey, p. 40:— 

“ And as snug as a hodmandod rides in his shell.” 
Epmunp M. Bove. 


How about wife dodman? asks Mr. Hooper. 
If he will look at Barlow again I have not the 
least doubt he will see that he has taken the long 
s for f, and that the reading is “named likewise 
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dodman.” He will find the word in The New 
Bath Guide, Letter vi.:— 
* So they hoisted her down just as safe and as well 
And as snug as a hodma: rides in his shell.” 
C. F. 8S. Warren, M.A. 
Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


A snail-shell; spelt hodmandod by South; some- 
times the snail itself:— 
“ So they hoisted her down just as safe and as well 
And as snug as a hodmandod rides in his shell.” 
The New Bath Guide, 1830, p. 36. 
Also a scarecrow; see Halliwell’s Dict. Hodmadod 
means short and clumsy, and would equal Old 
Mother Bunch, like a snail in her shell. Nares says 
dodman is still used for a snail in Norfolk, and he 
quotes for its use from the Passenger of Benvenuto, 
1612. Fairfax uses the word in his Bulk and 
Selvedge, “a snayl or dodman.” Dod means a 
lump; a doddyd tree is a pollard ; branches or horns 
cut off. Lord Bacon is said by Webster to use 
the word hodmandod, “a certain shell snail, the 
man,” C. A. Warp. 
Haverstock Hill. 


Mr, Hooper has forgotten his New Bath Guide. 
I append the quotation. “ Named like wife dod- 
man” is obviously “ named likewise dodman.” 
“So they hoisted her down just as safe and as we!l 
And as snug as a hod’mandod rides in his shell.” 
Anstey, New Bath Guide, tenth ed., p. 45. 
Observe the apostrophe after the first syllable. I 
suppose Anstey (or his printer) thought it a con- 
traction of Hodge. Henry H. Gress. 
8t. Dunstan’s, Regent's Park. 


“*T’m a reg’lar dodman, I am,’ said Mr. Peg- 
gotty, by which he meant snail; and this was in 
allusion to his being slow to go” (David Copper- 
field, chap. vii.). O. B. g 

[Many similar communications have been received.] 


Natuan THE Composer (6" §. viii. 494; ix. 
71, 137, 178).—Nathan the composer married, but 
whom I am not aware, nor do I know how many 
children he had; but I know that one was a medical 
man of high repute and much esteemed in Sydney. 
He married and had a large family. Both he and 
his wife are dead. One of their sons (Robert) is at 
present an officer in the New South Wales Re- 
gular Artillery, and A.D.C. to his Excellency Lord 
Augustus Loftus, Governor of New South Wales. 
I cannot say what countryman the grandfather 
was, GUNNER. 


Scorrtish Recents (6 §. viii. 496 ; ix. 51, 
172).—Mr. Joun Mackay is mistaken in stating 
the 42nd Highlanders wears a tartan of its own. 
The regiment was raised by my ancestor, the 
Laird of Grant, and it wears, and always has worn, 
the Grant tartan. It may be sometimes called 
the 42nd tartan, but it is an error. F, G. 


A Pua ror Booxsvrine (6" §. ix. 86, 137, 
157).—I have, perhaps, not been explicit enough 
regarding Mare Monnier’s Libraire aux Chalands, 
The idea of Marc Monnier’s piece originated from 
a bookseller and publisher in Geneva, who, having 
compiled his yearly Catalogue de Livres d’ Etrennes, 
requested Marc Monnier to make,a suitable intro- 
duction for his catalogue in verse, and this was 
the result. Cu. Trisyer. 


Tennis-Court, A Part OF IT CALLED France 
(6 §. ix. 148, 178).—Since I was a boy I have 
been acquainted with the well-worn passage which 
Mr. J. R. Wopnams from Shakspere’s 
Henry V., I. ii; and I have even ventured to 
print some remarks upon it from a tennis-player’s 
point of view. I do not, however, for one moment 
think that it was to any such passage that J. Nott 
referred in the note to the Gull’s Hornbook 
which I quoted in my query. I am, therefore, 
still in the position in which I was when I sent that 
query. JvuLiaAN 


Ersktves oF ix. 168).—See 
Chambers’s Journal, vol. iii. p. 158, being No, 124, 
for June 14, 1834, 

Everarp Home CoLEMman, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


Dewpror (6% §,. ix. 169), as the name of a 
public-house, is suggestive of, or might ‘e sug- 
gested by, a drop of the mountain dew. But the 
full designation is “ Dewdrop Inn”—a punning in- 
vitation, “ Do drop in.” R. W. 


Some years ago there was—I dare say it is there 
still—a public-house at Cheltenham called the 
“Dewdrop Inn.” The name is a play upon the 


words “ Do drop in,” Hvusert Bower. 

Brighton. 

[Other correspondents are thanked for similar com- 
munications, ] 

Orra. : 1Tts Erymotoey (6" §, ix. 123, 155).— 
Pror. Skeat comes forward, naturally, to defend 
the derivation of this word, as he has given it in 
his dictionary, from off and fall, in opposition to 
that of or, out, and val, choice, ¢.¢., what is re- 
jected, refuse, which I gave in “N. & Q.” What 
he has stated has but tended to confirm my opinion 
that the former etymology is untenable. He says 
that the “old sense” of the word was “ what fa 
off trees, hence bits of stick and refuse.” It is 
evident that the distance between what falls off 
trees and refuse is much too great to be bridged 
over by anything like “‘ bits of stick.” The former 
indicates a simple material fact, whereas the latter 
implies the moral action of choosing and refusing. 
Notwithstanding what Pror. Skeat says of the 
importance he attaches to the history of words, he 
seems unable to produce anything that can account 
for this radical change of meaning, All that he 
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@in offer on the subject is that offal was once ex- 

by L. caducum. I believe that this Norse 
particle dr is also the root of the Northumbrian 
word orts, of similar meaning with offal. See 
Shakespeare, Lucrece, 985; Troil., V. ii. 158; 
Tim., IV. iii. 400. The quotation “ wailed wine 
and meats ” (Chaucer) will be found given in Web- 
ster’s Dictionary under the word wail. 

J. G. Fornermenam. 


Curvese Junk In THE Toames (6* §. ix. 148). 
—This vessel, after leaving the Thames, was ex- 
hibited in several other ports, and finally reached 
the river Mersey, where she lay for some years in 
the Sloyne, an inlet on the Cheshire shore, and 
was ultimately broken up and the materials sold 
by auction. J. A. Picton. 


A tolerably full, though not detailed, account of 
the voyage of this curious craft from China to 
London will be found in Old and New London, 
vol, iii, p, 290. Mus Rosticvs. 


Tae Manor (6 §. ix. 149)—If W. M. M. 
turns to a file of the Spectator, he will find in the 
number for Dec. 31, 1881, p. 1673, an interesting 
article headed “‘A Moorish Messiah.” It is 
written on the expected advent of a Mahdi, but 
whilst it says, “ All good Mussulmans of all sects, 
whether orthodox or heretical, believe that in the 
dark hour of Islam God will send down a mahdi, 
or teacher, whom Mohammed himself foresaw, and 
who he prophesied would be an Arab of the clan 
Koreish, and a descendant of his own house,” &c., 
it adds, further on, that the special prophecy “ is 
believed to have been drawn up by Senoussi, the 
Algerine Moor,” and is couched in these words, 
“On the first of the month of Mohurram, in the 

ear 1300 (Nov. 12, 1882), will appear the El 

ehdi or Messiah. He will be exactly forty 
years of age, and of noble bearing,” &c. The 
article struck me so much that I cut it out, and 
have it by me. I trust that the whole of the 
writer's forecast of the result of an appearance 
and first success of El Mehdi will not prove accu- 


rate. Greses Ricavp. 
18, Long Wall, Oxford, 


Makriace Custom at Wuirsvrn (6 ix, 
108).—The custom of drinking liquors, &c., on 
leaving the church, or in church, after a marriage 
ceremony, is fully discussed in Brand’s Popular 
Antiquities, vol. ii. p. 136, Bohn’s edition, 1854. 

Jonny R. Wopnams. 

The origin of this custom is doubtless that which 
was enjoined in the Hereford Missal, viz., “ Post 
Missam Panis et Vinum, vel aliud bonum potabile 
in Vasculo proferatur, et gustent in nomine 
Domini, Sacerdote primo sic dicente: Dominus 
vobiscum.” The allusions to this custom in old 
plays are very numerous, For example, in 


Dekker’s Satiro-Mastix (1602) will be found, 
* And when we are at Church bring the wine and 
cakes.” See Brand’s Popular Antiquities, edited 
by W. C. Hazlitt (1870), vol. ii. 


Tae Parent or Preasvre Canozs (6% §, ix. 
148).—More than forty years ago Mr. Julius, the 
son of Dr. Julius, who lived in the Old Palace 
Yard at Richmond (Surrey), was the champion 
sculler, and held the prize known as “ the diamond 
sculls” for some seasons. This gentleman built 
the first light pleasure canoe that I ever saw or 
heard of, and used to flit in it up and down the 
Thames, above bridge to Twickenham, or below 
bridge to Isleworth and Kew. I speak of what I 
recollect, but some one else may remember an 
earlier introduction of the “ pleasure canoe.” Until 
the name is given I am inclined to hold that Mr. 
Julius was first in the field—whether adopted 
from the Robinson Crusoe of Hungerford stairs, I 
know not. Grepes Rieavp. 


Miscellaneous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, 


The Poetical Works and other Writings of John Keats. 
Now first brought together, including Poems and 
Numerous Letters not before Published, Edited, with 
Notes and Appendices, by Harry Buxton Forman, 
4 vols. (Reeves & Turner.) 

To the same indefatigable editor and student to whom 

the world owes the authoritative edition of Shelley it is 

now indebted for the first complete edition of Keats, 

The views of Mr. Forman concerning editorial responsi- 

bility have been keenly contested. That a poet is the 

best judge of his own work, and should be accorded 
the right to decide what portion of it shall obtain pub- 
licity, is a pretty theory which time is perpetually 
showing to be of no practical utility. When a writer 
attains a certain position the world seeks with avidity 
to know all concerning him that can be told. No form 
of intimacy seems then to be sacred. The privacy of 
friendship is no longer private, the very sanctity 
of love is no protection, and the letters which, in & 
moment of spleen or passion, a man writes to his 
brother or his mistress are, if preserved, certain to be 
dragged to light. Very wrong is, possibly, all this, but 
it is very human, As things are shown best in extremes, 
let us ask what would be said of a man who, finding 

a letter of Shakespeare to Lord Southampton or to 

Anne Hathaway, suppressed or destroyed it out of 

respect for the privacy of the matters with which it 

dealt. Keats has now attained a position at which 
everything that may cast light upon his character or 
his method is of value. While, then, it may be contended 
that every lover of poetry will choose for his own delee- 
tation some volume of the poetry that can be slipped 
into the pocket and carried on a summer excursion, 
the student as well as the bibliophile will turn to these 
goodly volumes, with their handsome type, well-selected 
engravings, and picturesque and effective covers, in 
which every scrap of Keats’s work and almost every- 
thing that can illustrate his workmanship are included. 

Singularly fortunate has been Mr. Forman in the assist- 

ance he has obtained. The collections relative to Keats 

in the hands of Lord Hovghton and Sir Charles Dilke 
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(the latter inherited through generations as well as accu- 
mulated during many years), the Severn Papers in 
the hands of Mr. Sotheran, and many other treasures 
of less importance, have been placed at his disposal. 
Equally valuable for critical and for historical purposes 
have these contributions proved, and while a discovery 
like that of Woodhouse’s annotated copy of Endymion 
has supplied abundance of verbal corrections, the 
letters now first printed, including those to Keats's 
sister, throw, as Mr. Forman says, “a flood of new light 
on the character of the poet,” 

It is clearly as much outside the province of “N. & Q.” 
to attempt an analysis of the four volumes now pub- 
lished as to supply an elaborate essay on the poetry of 
Keats. The niche of Keats in the Temple of Fame is 
now filled, his place is granted him among the im- 
mortals, and a reverential genuflexion is all the homage, 
beyond that of study of his works, which is needed. In 
periodicals the aim of which is purely critical contro- 
versy concerning readings may be attempted. Our duty 
is fulfilled in announcing the appearance of an edition 
of Keats which, for the present generation at least, is 
authoritative and definitive. 

The poetry occupies two volumes, the first giving 
the poems published in 1817 and Hxdymion, with, in the 
shape of a supplement, the famous reviews in the 
“ Quarterly, savage and Tartarly,” and other matter, 
including reviews in the Edinburgh, and, by Leigh Hunt, 
in the Hraminer; the second, Lamia, Isabella, 
Hyperion, and posthumous and fugitive poems. Vol. iii. 
contains a few notes of much interest on Shakspeare, 
from a copy of the 1808 reprint of the 1623 folio; on the 
acting of Edmund Kean, from the Champion; on Milton’s 
Paradise Lost, and other miscellanea, occupying in all 
thirty-three pages; and the first instalment of the 
Miscellaneous Letters, many of which, including the 
delightful letters to his sister Fanny, are now first pub- 
lished, Vol. iv. comprises the remainder of the Miscel- 
laneous Letters, the correspondence with Fanny Brawne, 
with two appendices, the one special to the volume and 
the other general. The full life product of Keats is 
thus supplied, and the materials on which to judge the 
great founder of modern English poetry are before the 
public, Concerning the zeal, the fidelity, and the in- 
telligence with which the matter at his disposal has 
been used by Mr. Forman no doubt can be entertained. 
The book deserves the welcome it is sure to receive. 
Its typographical excellence is not the least of its recom- 
mendations. 


The Marriage Ring. By Bishop Jeremy Taylor. A 
Reprint from the Fourth Edition. Edited, with Pre- 
face, Appendix, and Notes, by F. B, M. Coutts. (Cam- 
bridge, Deighton, Bell & Co.) 

Tals is probably the best edition of one of Jerem 
Taylor’s most eloquent works that has ever appeared. 
The text is beautifully printed, and all the Greek quo- 
tations, which are omitted in some reprints, are caretully 
given. Far away as we may have wandered in our ideas 
since Taylor's time, there are few who will not be the 
better for reading once more his grave and stately expo- 
sition of what was the ideal of marriage in the seven- 
teenth century. 


Northamptonshire Notes and Queries, Edited by Rev. 
W. D. Sweeting, M.A. Part I. (Northampton, 
Taylor & Son.) 

Tals quarterly record of the antiquities, folk-lore, family 

history, and traditions of Northamptonshire, under the 

able direction of our correspondent Mr. Sweeting, is tie 
latest born of the many descendants of “N, & Q.” The 
first number, now before us, opens the year with a varied 


the many other nofanda et inquirenda to which the 
maxim of Capt, Cuttle aptly applies. A periodical to 
which Cuthbert Bede sends an interesting article on 
Fotheringhay, in which Mr, J. H. Cooke, F.8.A., writes 
on the Bennets of Beachampton, and Mr. Justin 
Simpson on conventual pensioners, and which also con- 
tains a curious account, partly from MS. sources, of the 
remarkably named “ Bedlam Society” at Burghley, may 
well be said to have something of interest for students 
of history and antiquities far beyond the limits of 
Northamptonshire, 


The Works of Orestes A. Brownson. Oollected and 
Arranged by Henry F, Brownson. Vols. 1V., and 
V. (Detroit, Nourse. ) 

THESE writings of an American theologian have been 

sent us, but are unsuited for review in our columns, 


We have received a facsimile reprint of the Religio 
Medici of Sir Thomas Browne (Stock), edited by W. A. 
Greenhill, M.D. It is one of the most perfect repro- 
ductions we have ever seen, Apart from the mere 
curious interest that the first edition of a popular book 
always possesses, this volume is valuable as reproducing 
—of course with many printers’ errors—what was no 
doubt the original text of the book. Sir Thomas Browne 
wrote the Religio Medici somewhere about the year 
1635, It would appear that he had no intention of pub- 
lishing it to the world. A manuscript copy, however, 
fell into the hands of a bookseller, who issued an edition 
in the year 1642. In the following year Browne pub- 
lished what may be termed the authorized version, and 
this has formed the text which has been over and over 
again reprinted. It is useful to have the early form of 
the book at hand, as it shows in some few points change 
of view, and in many change of expression, 


History of the Decline and Fall of the British Empire, 
by Edwarda Gibbon, M.A,, F.R.S.L., &c., Auckland, 
A.D. 2884 (Field & Tuer), is an ingenious and a whimsical 
brochure, showing how the decadence of England is attri- 
butable toa variety of causes, the most important of which 
is outside human provision, consisting of the deflection 
of the Gulf Stream, it forms an amusing addition to 
the kind of literature which originated with the publica- 
tion of The Battle of Dorking. The authorship is assigned 
to Mr. C, J. Stone, to whom is owing the remarkable 
work The Cradle-Land of Arts and Creeds, 


A NEW edition of the late Dean Stanley's Lectures on 
the History of the Hastern Church has been published in 
a convenient shape by Mr, Murray. This scholarly and 
valuable work has now passed to the rank of a classic, 
So far as regards the contents, including the plans, the 
present form may be accepted as final. 


THE eighth volume of Mr. Gardiner’s History o 
England, issued by Messrs, Longmans, brings the wor 
within sight of the termination, The chapters on Went- 
worth in Ireland and on the Religious Opposition are in 
Mr. Gardiner’s best style, and are models of historical 


narration, 


Tue second part of The Encyclopedic Dictionary of 
Messrs. Cagse]l & Co. shows the work to be worthy of 
the pains bestowed upon it. A reference to such words 
as agrise, ague, aisle, akimbo, &c., shows how thoroughly 
the task is executed, 

Messrs, CassELt have also published Part 1 of a re- 
issue of their Technical Educator and Part 1 of their 
History of the Horse. 


An Essay on the Genius of George Cruikshank, by 
William Makepeace Thackeray, has been reprinted from 
the Westminster Review, with all the original woodcuts, 


assortment of record, legend, genealogy, epigraphy, and 


and with an interesting introduction by Mr. W. E, 
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Church, the Secretary of the Urban Club. The pub- 
lisher is Mr. Geo. Redway. 


In the Nineteenth Century, a fable of Mr, H. D. Traill, 
called “ The Brutes on their Master,” is equally novel in 
idea and happy in treatment. The Dean of Westminster 
also supplies a thoughtful essay, entitled “My School- 
days from 1830 to 1840.”— The Chronicles of English 
Counties” in All the Year Round deal happily with 
Staffordshire.—“ Shak e in the Middle Temple,” 
contributed to the English [illustrated Magazine by the 


which is at Gosford House, the seat of the Earl of 
Wemyss; a finished sketch for the second picture be- 
longed to the Earl of Charlemont, and is now the pro- 

7 of L, de Rothschild, Esq. Fire has destroyed, 
es the above, Hogarth’s “Southwark Fair” (at 
Mr, Johnes’s, at Hafod, in 1807) and, a few years since, 
“ Strolling Actresses” (at Littleton). 

J, E, T.—Paduasway in the extract you supply is 
clearly paduasoy, a species of silk, soie, of Padua. “He 
was dressed that day in as high a style as the clerical 
function will allow, in a paduasoy gown and velvet cap,” 


Rev. Alfred Ainger, gives an interesting of 
Manningham's Diary, printed by the Camden Society 
from the Harleian MS.—In the Contemporary, the Rev. 
J. Liewelyn Davies writes on F. D. Maurice and Mr, 
Walter Besant on “ The Amusements of the People.” — 
Macmillan supplies a long and able essay on “The New 
Edition of Keats,” reviewed in cur columns.—“ Some 
Literary Recollections” are contained in the Cornhill.— 
“A Ballade of an English Home” arrests attention in 
Longman’s.—The series of “Our Old Country Towns” 
commences in the Antiquarian Magazine with an ac- 
count of Chard, in Somerset, accompanied by an illustra- 
tion of the town about the year 1750. 


In Mr. Thomas North, F.S.A., formerly of Leicester, 
who died suddenly on Ash Wednesday at Lianfairfechan, 
North Wales, where he had for some time past been 
residing, “ N. & Q.” loses an old and valued contributor, 
who had made a special study of campanology, and was 
well known as the author of The Chronicle of St. Martin's 
Church, Leicester. 


Aotices ta Corresponvents. 
We must call special attention to the following notices: 
On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as ® guarantee of good faith. 
We cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


Ir our correspondents will realize the fact that for 
every communication, of whatever nature, that is in- 
serted in “ N, & Q.,” two communications of equal interest 
and value are of necessity omitted, they will extend a 
little indulgence. With the best liquors, as with the 
worst, a quart and a half cannot be forced into a pint 
measure. The most gratifying evidences of utility and 
appreciation bring with them augmenting burdens. 

Sprs (“ Dates of Birth and Death of Celebrated 
Women ”).—We are unable to find space for the long list 
of feminine celebrities concerning whom Spxs inquires. 
Much of the information required will be found in 
Ballard’s Memoirs of Several Ladies of Great Britain 
who have been celebrated for their Writings or Learning, 
1752; in Horace Walpole’s Royal and Noble Authors; 
and in the biographical portion of the English Encyclo- 
a. Of Claude de France a full account must be sought 
in euch sources as the Annales d’ Acquitaine of J. Bouchet, 
Brantéme’s Dames Illustres, &c, A fair account appears 
in the Nouvelle Biographie Générale. In every instance 
but two the years of birth and death are supplied in 
The Dictionary of Biographical Reference of Mr. Lau- 
rence B, Phillips (Sampson Low & Co., 1871). Here also 
may be found reference to other sources of information. 
Former volumes of Afen of the Time should also be con- 
sulted. There is, indeed, abundance of information in 
every case except that of Amy Robsart. 

A. H. (“ Pictures by Hogarth”).—“A Rake’s Pro- 

” is now in Sir John Soane’s Museum, Lincoln’s Inn 
lds. “A Harlot’s Progress” was burnt with Beck- 
ford’s house at Fonthill in 1755, except the sixth picture, 


—Sheridan, Life of Swift. 
* Clad in a coat of paduasoy, 
A flaxen wig, and waistcoat gay.” 
Swift, Robin and Harry, 
“ Rather let him his active limbs display 
In camblet than in glossy Payot 
Jenyns, The Art of Dancing, 

Este (“Foscari”’).—The play of Foscari, by Miss 
Mitford, which you saw in 1846, was first produced at 
Covent Garden twenty a previously—viz., Noy. 4, 
1826—with Young and Charles Kemble as the two Fos- 
cari. As our querist only asked for a play called The 
Two Foscari, published in 1821, we referred to Byron's 
tragedy as the only work answering the conditions. 

Herman MERIVALE.— 

“ The soul’s dark cottage, batter’d and decay’d, 

Lets in new light through chinks that time has made.” 
The llel between Waller and Fuller to which you 
refer has been the subject of much correspondence in 
“N.& Q.” See 1 8. iii, 105,154; 4% §, x. 333, 363, 
459. Your conjecture that Waller was P i 
seems borne out by dates. 

W. H. P. (“To Double Lock ”).—This is a perfectly 
familiar operation. A great many locks receive a 
double turn of the key, with the effect sometimes of 
80 fixing the bolt that it cannot without a key be opened 
from the other side, even when a handle communicating 
with the lock is furnished. 

W. H. P.—The pound exists in innumerable vil- 
lages, and is still used for the custody of stray cattle. 
You may see pounds close to London. 

A. H. Hrepert.—* Caesar's wife should be above sus 
picion ” comes from Plutarch’s Life of Cesar. The exact 
words, as given in North’s translation, are “‘ The accuser 
asked Caesar, why then he had put away his wife: Be- 
cause I will not, sayd he, that my wife be so much as 
suspected ” . 716, ed. 1612). Words to the same effect 
may be found in Suetonius, Life of Casar, 74. 

F. B, Morzy Courts (“The might of one fair face 
sublimes my love ”).—This sonnet from Michael 
is translated by Hartley bary and ai in his 
Poetical Works, vol. ii. p. 57, ed. Moxon, 1851, 

H, W. 8. (“Paradisi in Sole,” &c.),—This subject is 
disposed of, and your reply, for which you are thanked, 
is anticipated, ante, p. 114, 

Joun W. Soper (“ Pouring oil on troubled waters”). 
—There is no decisive answer to this question, and it con- 
tinually presents itself. See “N. & Q.,” ét 8, iii, 69, 
252, 298; iv. 174; vi. 97, 377; ix, 20. 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher ”—at the Office, 20, 
Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print ; and 
to this rule we can make no exception, 
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NOTICE. —HER MAJESTY’S JOURNAL.—The THIRD 


SMITH, ELDER & CO’S PUBLICATIONS, 


Edition of ‘“‘ MORE LEAVES from the JOURNAL of a LIFE 
in the HIGHLANDS” is now ready. In consequence of the 
demand for the Work, orders will be executed in the order in which 


they are received. 


NEW VOLUME of the “STANDARD EDITION” of the 


COMPLETE WORKS OF W. M. THACKERAY. 


THE NEWCOMES. Vol. II. 
With 24 Steel Plates and 53 Wood Engravings. Large 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WORKS BY ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. 


by ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 5S vols. Thirteenth 
Edition. With Portrait. Crown Svo. 30s. 
AURORA LEIGH. With Portrait. Eighteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
Ts. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 
A SELECTION from the POETRY of ELIZABETH BARRETT 
BROWNING. With Portrait and Vignette. 
Pus Series. Thirteenth Edition. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 


is. Od. 
second Serie. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d; gilt edges, 


WORES BY ROBERT BROWNING. 


POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. New and Uniform 
Edition. 6 vols. fcap. 8vo. 5s. each. 
ASELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS of ROBERT BROWNING. 
Pirst Series. Eighth Edition, Enlarged. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d.; gilt 
edges, 8s. 6d 
Second Series. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 6d. 
DRAMATIC IDYLS. 
First Series. Second Edition. Feap. §vo. 5s. 
Second Series. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 
LA SAISIAZ: the Two Poets of Croisic. Feap. 8vo 7s. 
of ZSCHYLUS. Transcribed by Robert Browning. 
‘cap. Svo. 5s. 
PACCHIAROTTO, and HOW HE WORKED in DISTEMPER. With 
other . Peap. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
The INN ALBUM. Feap. 8vo. 7s. 


malay STION'S a Transcript from Euripides. 


ird Edition. Feap. 8 
Balaustion. 10s. 6d. 


Being the Last Adventure ot 
FIFINE at the FAIR. Feap. 8vo. 5s. 


PRINCE HOHENSTIEL-SCHWANGAU, SAVIOUR of SOCIETY. 
Turf and Towers. 


Feap. Svo. 5s, 
RED COTTON NIGHT-CAP COUNTRY; 
Feap. 8vo. 9s. 


WORKS BY MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


IRISH ESSAYS and OTHERS. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
Contents :—The Incomp An U d Irish Grievance—Ecece, 
Convertimur ad Gentes—The Future of Liberalism—A Speech at Eton— 
The French Play in London—Copyright—Prefaces to Poems. 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and RELIGION. With a Preface. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 
MIXED ESSAYS. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 9s. 
Contents : — Democracy — Equality — Irish Catholicism and Britis 
Liberalism—Porro Unum est Necessarium—A Guide to English Literie 
ture—Falkland—A French Critic on Milton—A French Critic on Goethe 
—George Sand. 
LITERATURE and DOGMA: an Essay towards a Better Apprehensial Uy 
of the Bible. Fifth Edition. Crown 8vo. 9s. 
*,° Popular Edition, Abridged, with a New Preface, crown 8vo. 2s. 6¢. 
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